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MAUDE’S GHOST. 





BY ALICE ASHLEY. 





home. At such 
times, we filled 
the long ‘hours 
in the afternoon 
with fancy- 
work: embroid- 
- ering scarfs for 
y ef bureaus and 
foe = eS a tables, which we 
: ; : — were not asham- 
ed, afterward, to 
sell. Or, between 
lamplight and 
bed-time, we 
read from the 
works of our fa- 
vorite authors: 
Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Shelley, 
Wordsworth ,and 
: even Byron. 
a SS But, as bed-time approached, we were often 
ig yee | { tortured with apprehension of possible and im- 
possible danger—now real, now supernatural. 
We had no mother to calm our fears with her 
experience and good sense; and, unfortunately, 
Maude and I were both imaginative— Maude 
E live in a lonely tumbledown old house, } even more than myself. We always took care to 
but little better than a cottage, in a desolate } bar the doors, however. But even this did not 
valley, beside a deserted stream, far away from ; entirely allay our fears. Whenever a dog howled 
neighbors, in the heart of the Blue Mountains. ‘from a far-off farm-house, or a sudden wind 
lt was not always so, however, with us. Once wailed in the spectral-looking Lombardy poplars 
our home had been a stately mansion, high on a ‘back of the house, we started, clutched each 
hill, and commanding a wide view, for miles, of } other’s hands, and looked fearfully around. 
luxuriant cornfields, all our own possessions.} One night, when we found ourselves alone, 
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Bat misfortune had overtaken us; we had to { we ate our supper, brought out the lamp-stand, 
sell our almost princely estate, and now were} stirred the open wood-fire to a brighter blaze, 
only too glad to bury our poverty in the humble } and made an attempt to settle ourselves to our 
cottage which I have described. : book and work. But the attempt proved abor- 

In order to eke out our slender income, our 3 tive. Maude, who was reading aloud, laid down 
father had-‘accepted a ‘position as a traveling ‘her book every few minutes, to ask what I 
agent, and was, therefore, frequently away from : thought could be the cause of ‘that peculiar 
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noise.” I could imagine nothing but ‘the 
wind,” or ‘rats’; neither of which proving 
satisfactory to Maude, she at length threw 
herself on the rug at my feet, and laid her head 
in my lap 

‘‘Sing to me, Alice. Maybe then I shall not 
hear the noises,’’ she said. 

I tried to sing, but found the child had infected 
me with her nervous fears to such an extent 
that it was impossible to sing. The next mo- 
‘ment, Maude sprang 
to her feet, almost up- 
setting the lamp-stand 
in her precipitancy. 

“Alice! did you 
hear that unearthly 
sound ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, 
with a desperate effort 
to keep my teeth from 
chattering. ‘But it 
is quite too earthly to 
suit me. I believe it 
is @ tramp opening 
the garden-gate; you 
know how it creaks on 
the old rusty hinges.” 

We both strained 
our ears to catch the 
sound of steps on the 
graveled walk, but in 
vain. 

‘¢ It was no tramp,” 
said Maude, solemnly, 

‘Nonsense, Maude! 
That’s what you get 
by poring over ghost- 
stories," I said, speaking bravely, though my } alas! of the break-up we had seen there, I 
heart was beating violently. ; could hear the auctioneer’s hammer and the 

“Alice, 1 haven’t read a ghost-story for nearly ; shrill discordant tones of his voice on that last 
a year.” sad day. Maude was with me, clinging to me, 

‘Well, you read Poe's tales,’ I said, ‘and ; and sobbing out her vain regrets. 
what’s the difference? They’re weird enough.”’ Gradually, however, I became aware that it 

She attempted no vindication: but, after a} was not alla dream Maude was shaking me, 
few moments of thoughtful survey of the fire, ; and in terrified whigpers begging me to wake, 
proposed we should go to bed “‘ We are nerv- ; and listen to ‘‘ those horrible noises.’’ I sat up 
ous,” she said. ‘‘A good sleep will cure us,” in bed, and listened. The noises were unques- 
I assented, and we went upstairs. It: was our ‘ tioned. ‘But where they came from, or what 
custom to dress each other’s hair, and in this , they were, I was unable to determine. Never- 
peculiarly feminine and engrossing employment § theless, I put on a brave front. 
we soon forgot our half-hysterical fears. We: “Pshaw,’’ said I, ‘they are nothing. Only 
even made little jokes at each other, and finally : the wind in the trees | Or, perhaps, some 
rose to such @ pitch of high spirits that we went ‘ unwonted and belated traveler, crossing the 
so far as to iaugh at our own nervousness. : bridge. The sounds! are like those of footsteps 

Sleep soon came to us, as it does always to the ! on plnks, aren't they, dear?” 
young and healthy. After awhile, I began to‘ 1 did not really think this, but said it in order 













dream. My dreams were of my o!d home, and, ‘ to pacify my sister. 
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Maude shook her head. ‘‘No,’’ she said, * it 
is something quite different, and—and—’’ she 
stammered, and trembled all over, ‘‘1 am sure 
they are unearthly.” 

** Nonsense,’”’ | said, still affecting to be brave, 
“they are those of a tramp, at the worst. I will 
get up and see.” And, in spite of Maude's 


entreaties, I rose and went to the window and 


looked out. 
It was a comparatively clear moonlight night, 


and I saw quite distinctly everything outside: the : 


little river close at hand, the rude foot-bridge 
over it, the distant uplands, the cirrus- like 
clouds in the sky, that the moon lit up so 
vividly. But not a tiny object, man or beast, 
was visible, that could have caused the sounds 
we heard. 

My blood ran cold, for, at that instant, the 
sounds recurred again, more distinct, more 
unearthly even than before. But I had a stout 
heart, and had always laughed at what I called 
silly superstitious fears. 
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**Come,’’ I said, ‘this will never do. I, at 
least, am determined to explore this mystery.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” cried Maude, clinging to 
me. ‘‘Something dreadful will happen, if you 
do. Lie still. The night won't last forever. 
lf they are robbers, they will go away. If—if 
—it is something more horrible—’ 

Ridiculous,” I said, interrupting her, and — 
stooping to give her a kiss. ‘There, cover 
yourself up in the bed-clothes, head and all 
and wait till I come back.” 

Maude ‘expostulated, and begged, and evep 
sobbed ;' but, when she found that I was deter 
mined, she announced her intention to accom- 
pany me. The truth was, she was afraid to be 
left alone. So, hastily robing ourselves, we set 
forth. 

Our chamber was a half-attic one, at the back 
of the house, built over a store-room. This 
latter had one window, grated on the inside with 
wooden slats. There were two doors to the 
apartment, one of which opened at the foot of 

the stairs, and the other outside. These doors, 

though sometimes left open during the day, 
were carefully fastened at night. The noises 
that had mingled with my dreams, and terri- 
fied both Maude and myself after I awoke, 
seemed to come from this room. It appeared 
to me that someone was trying, by main force, 
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to pull off the slats of the window ; the ineffect- 
ual efforts to do so being followed by most 
lamentable cries. 
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an awed voice, and I saw that her eyes 
were dilated with terror. ‘Qh,’ 
added, ‘don’t go.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘I shall go.” 

“You shall not,’ retorted Maude, in 
dismay, clinging to me. 

The noises now redoubled. The efforts 
to wrench off the slats seemed to me 
sufficient to pull the house down over our 
heads, and the cries were such as a strong 
creature might utter in the mortal agony. 
I waited for a moment, then said deci- 
sively : 

‘*IT shall wait no longer,’ and took up 
the lamp. 

**Oh, Alice,” cried Maude, with a last 
beseeching look of entreaty, 
stay—”’ 

‘‘Why should it matter to you?” I 
said, impatiently. ‘I do not ask you to 
go with me; you may even lock the door 
after me, if you wish.” 

“As if [ would let you go by your- 
self,” reproachfully. 

Little hypocrite! The truth was, as I 
have said, she felt safer in the midst of 
danger, with her big sister, than alone in 
the dark. 

Thus reinforced, I descended the stairs 
softly, paused a moment at their foot, to 
throw a fearful glance around me; then 
inserted the key, unlocked the door, and* 
threw it open. A rush of cold damp air 
extinguished the lamp: and, the next 
moment, something white and immense, 
with wide shining eyes, rushed past me 
in the dark. 

The lamp fell from my nerveless fingers, 
and, turning with a half-smothered scream, I 
fled up the stairs after Maude, scarcely stopping 
to draw a good breath until we had again hidden 


she 


‘stay, 


“A tramp!’ I suggested, in a whisper, only } ourselves away under the bed-clothes. 


half believing what I said. 


‘Alice,’ whispered Maude, directly, in an 


“A tramp would not make so much noise,” : awed: voice, ‘‘are you sure you locked the 


whispered Maude in reply, clinging to me. 


‘‘Someone has been murdered in this house, 
and it is his ghost trying to get in.” 

«‘ Bah,’ I retorted, for I had always said I did 
not believe in ghosts, ‘‘I shall soon know.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Alice,’ interrupted 
Maude, ‘what are you going to do?” 

«Find out the truth,’” I retorted. 

“Oh, Alice, suppose it is not a tramp?” 

«‘What else can it be?’’ I asked, conscious, 
in spite of my intellectual skepticism, of a little 
superstitious shiver there in the dark. 

“It is a ghost, I repeat,” replied Maude, in 





door?” . 

“Ye-es,” I managed with difficulty to artic- 
ulate. 
A pause, during which I continued to shake 
as with an ague. Then Maude again: 

“Alice, suppose it came in here,” she said. 
“Tf only you had not dropped the lamp.” 

After another pause: 

“Alice, stop, and tell me what it looked like. 
I shut my eyes involuntarily, as soon as the lamp 
went out.” 

“‘T don’t know, Maude; do let me be!”’ 

“You might try to describe it, at least,’ she 
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said, half coaxingly, half irritably, her curiosity An attack of hysterics was evidently immi- 
asserting itself with sufficient strength to make { nent, and I had nothing at hand to administer 
her forget her fears a little. ‘Just give me an } but a good scolding, which I proceeded to do 


idea of what it was like.” with a great deal of energy. The dose was so 
“T cannot, I tell you,” I insisted. ‘1 just ; unexpected, that it produced a beneficial effect 
caught a glimpse of some great white thing—’’ } on Maude, and helped my own nerves too. 


“Oh! oh!’? Maude interrupted, with a} Then Maude cried, then I begged her pardon. 
strangled scream, as she clung closer to me. {and we lay quietly side by side, though each 
‘‘What is the matter? What did you hear?’’ } knew very well that the other was as wide- 
I groaned, terrified afresh. awake and troubled as her wretched self. 
‘‘Oh,. nothing—nothing,’’ rejoined the pro-3 We had been wont to close our eyes, if ever 
voking girl; ‘“‘only your description frightened we woke, resolutely to the morning light, and 
me worse than ever.’’ tones. on. But, that morning, the first faint 
«Then do try to go to sleep and forget it,”’ agg of dawn was hailed by us both with rap- 
I pleaded. ‘There’s nothing in here; we are;ture. And, when the beautiful sunshine came, 
safe enough,”’ I added, trying to get up a little and we opened the house to let it in, and to 
pretense of courage, which my chattering teeth let out the horrors, we found, at the foot of 
and gasping breath rendered a very poor affair. } the stairs, a large grease-spot, in the midst of 
‘“[ don’t believe I shall ever go to sleep ; which lay the broken lamp; and, crouched in 
again,’ moaned poor Maude. ‘It’s enough | dark closet under the steps, was a huge 
to drive one crazy. I know I shall be out} white cat, with.narrow sleepy eyes. 
of my senses before morning.” And that was Maupe’s Guost. 
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BY AGNES IL. PRATT. 





Tue night has come—already the shadows 
Fall far o’er the summer land, 
And the evening-song of the birds is heard 


Sing something we knew in the old time— 
Something so simple and sad ; 
For, to-night, it would pain me to listen 


wren 





In trees by soft breezes fanned, To music triumphant and glad. 

Yes, the day has been long; and, aweary, But the minor refrain of sad music 
My eyes gladly turn from the light Will drive away sadness and pain, 

To where the gray haze of the twilight ; While it brings to my weary heart memory 
Ushers in shades of the night. ij Of days that will ne’er come again. 

And now, in the beautiful gloaming, Then sing me the sad old-time music, 
Sing me a sweet old song, And let it, like soft soothing balm, 

And I will forget, while you’re singing, With its sweet tender memory, bring me, 
That the day has been weary and iong. At this twilight-hour, pure peaceful calm. 
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BY EMMA 8S. THOMAS. 





I HAvE only to die, Romola— I have only to die, Romola ; 
Only to die, my child ; od And the only pain I heed 

But thou hast to live, Romola, Is to leave thee comfortless, helpless, 
In the midst of a tumult wild. In @ world that is sad indeed. 

I have only to die, Romola, The way to the scaffold is short, child, 
And the time will soon be here ; And ’tis only a span of life 

Only a moment more of life, That my friends have taken from me; 
But ’tis not for myself I fear, I shall gladly rest from strife. 

T have only to die, Romola, But to leave thee alone, Romola, 
But thou wilt have to live ; In a world that is filled with strife, 

And I shall not be there, child, I have only to die, Romola, 
Comfort and help to give. But thou must suffer life. 
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BY MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 





Mr. Conrap Burtrue was standing on a cor- ; That’s who ’tis. It’s Constance Miramon! To 
ner at the intersection of two of the busiest } think I let her pass without recognition. Sne 
streets in the pretty city of Milwaukee. knew me, that: is certain—but why did she 

His eye had heen caught by a huge theatrical } not speak? Maybe she noticed the look of 
“poster,” and he had stopped to stare at it in } disgust my face must have worn when looking 
amazement, regardless of any inconvenience his ; up at her name on this shameless placard.”’ 
halt might prove to the crowd of eager passers- The shapely heel of his Paris boot ground 
by. into the dust of the Milwaukee pavement, as 

Determined and athletic-looking as was our} he turned in pursuit of the vanishing prima- 
handsome young Southerner, he had already } donna. When he reached the private entrance, 
been jostled aside several times, but as often had } the significant ‘‘No admittance”? on the door 
returned to the same point, his gaze never } brought him to a sudden stop. 
swerving from the highly-colored placard which The wheezy usher or porter, standing guard, 
had so fascinated him. was readily induced, however, to carry his card 

‘‘Constance Miramon!’’ he muttered, read- 3 to his old-time acquaintance and schoolmate; 
ing the elongated letters which made this name } but returned promptly, the bearer of excuses. 
the most conspicuous on the flaming advertise- ‘‘Miss Miramon is preparing for the matinée, 
ment. ‘Constance Miramon! Surely it must be {and can not see you, sir; but she sends you 
a coincidence of names. The daughter of Gen- this, with her compliments.” 
eral Miramon would never have stooped to Another half-smile curved the lips of Mr. 
have herself placarded as the prima-donna of {Conrad Burthe, as he looked at what proved 
an opera matinée. Even if the death of her’ to be a complimentary ticket for the matinée. 
father and the loss of his large property have But he said to himself: ‘“‘If she must live by 
left her in poverty, I cannot see how Constance $ singing, I prefer to pay my dollar to hear her, 
could have brought herself to this—there were 3 like the rest of her public adorers.”’ 
other ways—’ ‘I beg pardon!” lifting his hat, That Mademoiselle Constance Miramon was a 
and moving quickly aside, having just inadvert- ; favorite with the public, he quite realized, when 
ently pushed against a tall slender young woman, } from his seat in a proscenium-box he beheld 
dressed in black who had suddenly turned the } the crowd thronging into the opera-house. 





- 





: corner. She came on at last, pale but composed, and 
‘It’s of no consequence,”’ promptly answered ; glanced calmly about over the great audience. 

:@ pleasantly-modulated voice from under the “A daughter of the gods, 

‘ concealing veil. Divinely tall and most divinely fair,” 


Mr. Burthe thought he caught the upward ; thought Mr. Conrad Burthe, staring at her. A 
flash of a pair of large dark eyes, which, even } school-girl, unformed but with a promise of rich 
: through their disguise, seemed strangely familiar. ; beauty, he had left her in Natchez, four years 
He did not see how the young lady started and} ago. To-day he saw her with the graces of a 
paled at sight of him. In fact, after a scarcely-} glorious womanhood unfolded about her like 
perceptible hesitancy, which had included a3 the petals of a flower opened by the sun and 
single glance at the placard engrossing his} showers of summer. 
attention, she had bowed hurriedly and passed$ A storm of applause roused him from the 


up the street. retrospect. 
Mr. Conrad Burthe looked after the graceful Mr. Conrad Burthe was, perhaps, the solitary 
figure, both puzzled and interested. listener who did not join in the tumultuous 


“She had a look in her eyes as if she knew 3 encores which greeted superb rendering of 
me,” he said; ‘*but, if she had been my own$her solos. He leaned listlessly back, with an 
sister, I could: not have recognized her through { expression of almost chill indifference, even 
that hideous mask of a veil. Who can she be? } when the singer’s gaze met his. 

I wonder if— Ye gods! if she isn’t turning ‘‘He is a Burthe, and despises me on account 
into the side entrance of the opera-house. { of my profession,” thought Miss Miramon. 
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At the close of the performance, he went back { ‘Poor ‘child,’ pityingly murmured Burthe. 
to the side door, to meet her as she came out. % « When the wind of adversity struck you, your 
He had to wait some time, for the other singers summer friends dropped away like leaves, did 
had descended the steps and gone their several } they ?” 
ways, before his patience was rewarded by ay Miss Miramon smiled. 
glimpse of the slender black-garbed figure, } “There was considerable rustling among them 
which he, this time, recognized at a glance. when they learned what I intended to do with 

Seeing that he was waiting for her, she} the one accomplishment bestowed upon me by 
advanced quietly and gave him her hand. ; my feminine education.” 

‘You saw my name on the placard, then?” ; ‘ Was there, then, positively nothing else you 
she said at once, daring an expression of his $ could do?” 
opinion. 3 She lifted her shoulders slightly. “I could 

“TI did; and I recognized you also, though ; embroider a little, paint a little, and could do a 
not until you had passed me without even a bit of plain sewing. 1 might have gone as nurs- 
glance,”’ he answered, reproachfully. 3 ery-governess, perhaps, as I had a smattering 

“You had known me in Natchez, in the old} of French, German, and Latin. Southern gen- 
days; I could not be sure you would care to 3 tlemen, you know, do not believe in the higher 
renew the acquaintance here and now.” premade of women, nor do they believe in 

“Why not?” opening many avenues of independent support 

«¢«The stranger’s foot has crossed my sill,’ } for them.” 
you know,” she said, with a sudden droop of 3 We believe that Southern women should be 
her proud head. 3 protected by the love and care of Southern men,” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered, gently. ‘Yet } Burthe replied, in his knightliest tone. 
it occurs to me that you should not, for that Miss Miramon’s lip quivered, but she looked 
reason, make a stranger of me, whose feet have } up steadily: 
so often crossed the sill of the Miramon home- ‘‘In mercy’s name, what is to become, then, of 
stead in those happier days, when it was the? the poor unfortunates who, like myself, must 
abode of hospitality—and when you were there, } face life unaided? For my own part, I preferred 
the charming dispenser of its bounties.” to show that I could stand alone—I have proved 

‘You are kind,” she answered, quickly. it, too.” 

‘‘ Ah, you are stopping here, then?” he said, ; She held out her hand, and added: «I may 
as she paused at the ladies’ entrance to the § $ not see you again, as you are to leave the city 
‘¢ Plankington.”’ r so soon.’ 

“Yes,” she briefly assented; then, after * Iie took the slender gloved fingers in his firm 





second’s hesitation: ‘My troupe is also here. 3 grasp. 
We found it conveniently near the opera-house,”’ ‘If not in Milwaukee, we shall meet some- 

‘‘T am staying at the Plankington also,’’ Mr. 3 where else,’’ he answered. 

Burthe said, smiling, ‘‘so, although I must ieave > She smiled a little bitterly. 
the city this afternoon, we will meet at dinner «Possibly. Yet our paths are widely diver- 
—that is, if I may join you at your table?” 3gent. You, of course, return to Natchez and the 

A faint tinge of color crept into Miss Mira-; old life there, while I—I am like the wind that 
mon’s pale cheeks. goeth where it listeth—’’ 

«‘T do not like to seem ungracious,’’ she said, ‘‘But,” he responded, quickly, “if you be 
apologetically ; “but I think you will not care ; the popular favorite of to-morrow, as you are of 
to. Signor Liberati, the tenor, and his sister, t tondlay, we shall hear the sound of your going; 
the first contralto, dine with me.” Sand so, can tell whence you come and whither . 

“Constance!” he exclaimed, casting aside his } you go.” 
forced indifference, ‘‘why need you have placed } She coldly withdrew her fingers from his 
yourself in this false position? These are not detaining clasp. 
the associates for you—the daughter of a states-} ‘‘ Forewarned, those who desire to do so can 
man and soldier—surely you had relatives and 3 the more readily avoid a meeting which might 


friends—”’ >not be desirable or profitable to either side.”’ 
“Signor Liberati and his sister are my} He let her go without another word. But, 
friends,’ she said, proudly; ‘all the more 3 for a reason, satisfactory—or, as it might have 


devoted and stanch, perhaps, because I am not 3 been, unsatisfactory—to himself, Mr. Ccnrad 
dependent upon their friendship for my daily } Burthe did not leave Milwaukee that afternoon. 
food.” ; The first clear swelling note of the prima- 
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donna’s voice reached him, that night, in the Later, more charitable thoughts came to him: 
identical opera-box he had entered that morning, ; ‘‘ She has still the pride of the Miramons, if she has 
filled with resentment against her for lowering lowered the family dignity. But has she done 
the caste of that circle of society of which she, } this? Is not that pride which leads even a woman 
as well as himself, was a representative. ; independent toil evidence of truer nobility 
If, however, Miss Miramon was surprised, or, } than the false pride which would permit her to 
indeed, experienced any emotion, at seeing him } accept a lavish charity in idleness? Certainly, 
in his conspicuous place, she gave not the she might have married—with her beauty aud 
slightest evidence of it. In fact, her dark eyes 3 grace, that would have been easy enough.”’ 


‘rested upon him but. a single time designedly, A sudden flush crept into the face of the 


and then they were satirical in their luminous } young man, who was assuredly developing a most 
depths. It was when he had drawn a passing } romantic interest in his whilom school-girl friend. 
attention to himself by the vehement applause} In the breakfast-room, on the morning follow- 
he had given one of her superbly -sustained } ing, he eagerly scanned the daily papers. But, 
flights of song. for some reason, the reporters were not as 
It so happened that his egress from the} assured as usual in tracing the course of the 
opera was retarded by the blocking of the} bright particular star now flitting across the 
stairway leading off from his box. A delay of} operatic horizon. 
five minutes seldom vexed the spirit of our not It was supposed that Madison and Chicago 
unamiable gentleman of leisure, but in this} would soon be favored points where Miss Mira- 
instance he could literally have stormed and? mon would condescend to diffuse the radiarice of 
torn his hair after the most approved stage- 3 her beams ; but, for the present, she was wearied, 
fashion, when, having succeeded in making his } and designed to repose in some solitude away 
exit, he arrived at the private entrance only in } from the ‘‘madding crowd.” Fair as Diana, but 
time to find the wheezy janitor in the act of} as cold and inapproachable, it was evidently her - 
closing the door. intention to conceal herself from her worship- 
“Wait,” ordered Mr. Burthe, tendering a fee; } ers, inasmuch as she had distinctly declined to 
‘‘where are they all, my good fellow?” give even a hint of her future movements. 
The good fellow wheezed comfortably as he} There was, however, a suspicion that the famed 
pocketed the silver. health-resort at Waukesha had lured her thither 
“They're none on ’em left inside, but the $ for the present. 
luggage, sir; and that’s in charge, you see, of } ‘At what hour will the daily express leave for 
the manager.” ——- Springs?’ Mr. Burthe asked of the 
by 








‘¢ But Miss Miramon, where is she ?”’ waiter at his elbow. 
“Gone to the train, sir; they’d barely time to * At one-thirty, sir.”’ 
make it, after the opery.” His beefsteak dispatched, the hotel-bill was 
‘‘ Follow where ?’’ asked Burthe. next called for and promptly settled, and at 
“To th’ next p’int they’re booked for, I guess; } one-thirty he was in the parlor-car, en route for 
but the manager’s got his orders private, I cal- Waukesha. 
kilate. Leastways, I dunno where thet p’int: Though late in the season, there was an 
might be.” imposing list of celebrities on the registry-book 
Burthe uttered an expletive more vehement; of the Fountain House; and, with its ample 
than elegant, as he dashed down the steps into ; accommodations, its handsome parlors, spacious 
the street. Within the radius of the light at the } verandahs and corridors, the hotel itself was 
front, a single hack was lingering for a chance } attractive enough, but it did not seem to suit the 


> 





- fare. Conrad gave a sharp order to the sleepy } fastidious taste of this latest arrival. 


~ 


Jehu, and in a moment was dashing down to} “Miss Miramon was not booked there. No,” 
the distant station on the lake. The rattle of} the polite clerk-in-waiting sorrowfully assured 
silver in the fingers of his passenger had put; him. ‘There were many other young ladies, 
the driver and his horses on their mettle, but, } though—quite attractive ones—in the house, but 
reckless as the speed was, it availed nothing ; few, lamentably few, young gentlemen.” 





but to give the pursuers a fleeting glimpse of} Mr. Burthe paid no attention to this flow of 
the night express steaming out from the station. ; words, but said, politely: ‘‘ Please name some of 

“Tt is perfectly evident that she meant to $ the other houses that are the most frequented.” 
avoid me by this flight,” he communed with; ‘Oh, as for that, every house in the village 
himself, in bitterness of spirit, when he reached : took boarders, pretty much. During the height 
the privacy of his room at the hotel. of the season, there’d been about five or seven 
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thousand people on the grounds, more or less, $ 
and all the Waukesha folks were full up. Even 
yet, there was a goodly crowd at the ‘Morse 
House,’ ‘The Hunkins,’ and ‘The Wardro 

At the Morse House, the same eager inquiries 
were made; the Hunkins, and indeed a dozen 
other houses of varying degrees. of trimness and 
bareness, were interviewed, but all with the same 
result. Miss Miramon, if at Waukesha at all, 
had hidden herself, as the reporter had prophe- 
sied, away from the ‘‘madding crowd.” 

Should he give up the search? Doubtless 
she would resent the persistent tracking of her 
after this fashion ; but, as his futile journey had 
brought him to this famed health-resort, he 
might as well sojourn on its grounds for a day 
or two; and should he, during the time, happen 
upon the object of his quest, she could not, 
surely, question his right to make one of a 
thousand quaffing health and strength from 
those crystal life-drops. 

So, with this sop thrown to his growling } 
conscience, Mr. Burthe took rooms at the 
Fountain House, and for twentyfour hours or 
more haunted the various springs with the 
assiduity of an invalid afflicted with every 
organic trouble known to man. 

Then he fell to moping, and took to solitary 
strolls about the village. 

Alas, for the disappointed searcher after the 
vanished! For him the lions of the quaint 
Indian town were toothless, clawless, and might 
be thought tailless and maneless, so devoid of’ 
interest they seemed to be for him, as he} 
wandered grumpily about. 3 

‘*Now these three tombs they call the wane 
of Waukesha and of his two wives: am I to; 
believe that relic-hunters would have left them } 
smoothly sodded over like this, with trees grow- 
ing out of the hearts of the dead savage ond} 
his ugly squaws, when, as they say, these 
mounds are made up pretty much of jugs, stone 
hammers, hatchets, tomahawks, and all the 
other treasures of a warlike chieftain? Pst!’’ 
turning his head quickly toward a pretty 
white stone cottage, set in a little vine-embow- 
ered yard, a few rods up the quiet street. 
‘Somebody singing—a charming voice, too.”’ 

He thrust aside the twig of evergreen he had 
viciously laid hold upon while deriding the idea 
that its longest root could reach to the heart of 
Waukesha’s favorite squaw, gone to dust below— 
if there at all—and passed rapidly across the 
greensward, taking the nearer cut to the cottage 
from which sounded the clear soprano notes. 

“Tt would not need a ferret to find even a 
shy white mouse, if the pretty creature had a 
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singing voice to betray its hiding-place,’’ he 
murmured, exultingly, as he paced along the 
pavement in front of the cottage. 

In‘ove of the intervals of her morning’s faith- 
ful study, Miss Miramon was startled by a sharp 
pull at the door-bell of her private cottage. 

‘Another of those troublesome boarding-place 
hunters, I suppose,’’ she murmured, impatiently. 

A moment later, the door opened, and Mammy 
Chloe, her devoted old servant, in stately tur- 
baned dignity, ushered in a visitor. 

You would have supposed that Mr. Burthe was 
fresh from the torrid zone, so warm was his greet- 
ing and so earnest his surprise at finding his 
friend, Miss Miramon, domesticated at the 
Bethesda, where he had passed two whole days 
without ever a suspicion of her presence. It 
might have been supposed, on the contrary, that 
our prima-donna was perched upon an iceberg 
somewhere on the borders of the arctic sea, so 
frigid was the welcome vouchsafed him. So 
ardently did her visitor beam, however, that her 
icy atmosphere began to thaw after a time, and 
there was at least the cold shine of the aurora- 
borealis in the smile with which she listened to 
his voluble excuses for not being on his way 
to Natchez instead of where he was—sitting 
opposite her in the dainty freshness of her little 
parlor. He tripped in his explanation, how- 
ever, betraying himself quite ignominiously just 
when he had about secured an easy footing. 

“You must be settled here altogether ‘incog,’ 
are you not? At all events, I’ve not been able 
to hear a word about you in any direction, and, 
in fact, I about gave you up when I could not 
find your name registered at the Fountain 
House.” 

“Ah,”’ she answered, quietly, “‘you went to 
the trouble to examine the register, did you? 
You took it for granted, perhaps, that, as I was 
a public character, I would prefer publicity in 
my surroundings. Well, probably I should have 
been there, had not Signor Liberati and his sister 
and Herr Von Werther, the manager of our 
troupe, preferred leaving me here to rest and 
recuperate for our fall engagements, while they 
‘do’ the Rockies and the Yosemite and a few 


$ other American wonders.” 


He rose quickly and stood nearer to her, 
resting his elbow on the mantel, looking down 
at her. 

“T am glad you did not go with them,” he 
said, emphatically. 

‘«Why ?”* she coldly asked: ready, he saw, to 
defend these people who had been kind to her, 
doubtless, in her time of adversity. 

“Why?” he repeated, evasively. ‘‘ Because, 
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for one thing, it is easy to see that you are in 
need of that rest of which you speak. You are 
too pale. That other night, when you first came } 
before me at the opera, robed in white, and white $ 
yourself—whiter than a lily, and as fragile-} 
looking—I could think of nothing but a snow- 
wraith, that would vanish away as I gazed. 
Child,”’ speaking as though he were the patri- } 
arch Noah putting out his hand to smooth the ; 
ruffled plumage of his dove, who, in her absence } 
from him, had found no rest for the sole of her ¢ 
foot, ‘child, you are weary already. This 
struggle with life is too much for you.” 

Her deep soft eyes were lifted to his, half? 
mockingly : 

“What would you advise for me, instead: the } 
hempen cord, or the hemlock draught of} 
Socrates ?”’ 

He looked earnestly at her for a moment 
without speaking. 

‘“‘There is one alternative,” he said, slowly. 

‘¢Ts it bitter as the hemlock ?”’ : 

‘You can judge. It is to marry me, and go? 
back to the old life in Natchez.’’ He could see } 
that she had heard and understood him only by ' 
the sudden flutter of the feather screen she was } 
holding up to shield her face from the light blaze $ 
of the fire. He waited for her to speak. ‘ 

Presently she said, with a suppressed tone g 
of pathos in her voice: ‘You must pity me} 
greatly.” 

‘*I] suppose I do,’ he quietly responded, ‘if, 
as it is said, pity is akin to love, Constance.”’ 

There was a flutter of her downcast lids. He 
moved quickly across the hearth-rug and knelt by 
her easy-chair, his face dangerously close to hers. 

“You cannot think this merely a passing 
fancy, Constance—an impulse of the moment. 
Years ago, you remember, I constituted myself 
your knight, to wear your eolors forever—blue 
was the ribbon you wore on your long plaits 
that day at school, when I had the fight about 
you. Ah, I see you have not forgotten.” 

Constance laughed; but she did not look at 
him, and her color was deeper. 

‘You mean that day when you made Septimus } 
Gordon’s nose bleed for—for—”’ § 
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‘Attempting to kiss you. The impudent 
scoundrel—and you the queen-beanty. of our 
school,.a proud haughty little queen, too. The 
blue snood you gave me for my guerdon that 
day I have still, Constance.” 

‘‘Yet I was not more than thirteen years old, 
then,”’ she said, softly; ‘I am past twenty, 
now. It is a long time to treasure a memento of 
a trifling incident like that.” 

“Its value was enhanced. you remember, 
dear, by another guerdon you bestowed with it.” 

The screen fluttered under her folded fingers 
almost as if there were a living bird inside’ its 
feathers. 

Mr. Burthe laughed and impudently captured 
one of the unsteady white hands. 

“You gave me that which you had denied to 
Septimus, Constance. It was an indiscretion, 
you must confess, and the only way for you to 
undo it is to take it back again. All these 
years I’ve thought to return to America to make 
this restitution.’’ 

He leaned closer to her. 

‘May I not give it back to you, my darling?” 

She laid her free hand against his bearded 
cheek, pressing him back from her, while her 
cheeks glowed till she no longer resembled 
either a lily or a snow-wraith. 

** You are unwise, are you not, thus to brave 
loss of caste among our Brahminical kind in, 


ren 


* Natchez?” 


‘*T have a pretty good tenor voice,’’ he hero- 
ically rejoined. ‘I will even sing with Signor 
Liberati, if you say so. Let me sing for you 
now, that you may judge of the quality of my 
voice.” 

“ Sing,’ she commanded, with a smile. 

“Oh, kiss me quick and let me go,” 
he sang, in a half-voice. 

Her fingers slipped from his cheek to cover 
his eyes, that were gazing entreatingly into 
hers. 

“Yes, yes, for am I not fondly thine own?” 
she responded, in the same low repressed tones. 

“Encore, encore, my prima-donna!”’ he cried, 
drawing first the blindfolding fingers against his 
lips, and then her face down to his. 
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Listen to the mellow chimes 


Struck on autumn’s golden bell, ; 
Broken staves of tender rhymes 
Wooing with a magic spell. 


Oh, the golden autumn’s spell! 
Sweetly sad, the song she sings. 

Ah, I love thee, autumn, well— 
Love the days that autumn brings. 
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His voice was eager, almost passionate, as he 
spoke, yet with a certain quiet determination ‘in ; 
its tones. | 

‘“‘Qn the nineteenth I sail for Liverpool,” he 
said, ‘‘as you know, Pansy. ‘There's no getting 
over that. My business-interests will not allow 
me to defer my departure a day longer. Now, 
why not give me my answer at once, dear? 
it be a favorable one, as I trust it may be, we 
could hurry up our arrangements quite easily, 
and have a quiet wedding, and then I could } 
take you abroad with me as my own dear little ; 
wife. What do you think of it, Pansy ?”’ i 

The speaker was a man of five-and-forty years, ! 
perhaps, but still handsome, and apparently in 
full possession of all the strength and vigor of 
early manhood. 

The girl he addressed was sitting on a rustic 
seat under the shade of the linden-trees, with 
a basket of bright-colored flosses at her side, ; 
and an open book on her knee. She did not 
answer him, but, keeping her eyes cast down in 
an embarrassed way, seemed intent upon uproot- 
ing a tuft of yellow cowslips with the toe of her 
French boot. 

Mr. Galbraith watched her in smiling silence ; 
for a moment or two, and then continued, speak- 3 
ing with that coaxing tenderness one is apt to} 
use when addressing a spoiled child. 3 

‘‘Won’t you give me my answer, Pansy?” he § 
said. ‘I must go over to town to-night, and I’ 
should be glad to know my fate before I start. 
You’ ve had a long time in which to decide; at any 
rate, it seems along time tome. And surely,” 
he added, approaching a step nearer, ‘‘ you 
need no further assurance in regard to the 
state of my feelings. You know how fondly I 
love you, Pansy. Your father was one of my 
best friends, and, when on his death-bed he 
confided you to my keeping, I promised to do 
the best for you I could; and, my dear, I’ve 
tried to keep that promise.” 5 

“Oh, you have kept it,” the girl burst forth, } 
glancing up at him with a flash of tears in her { 
violet eyes. ‘You have always ‘been good to | 
me; always, always. My dear guardian, I am 
not ungrateful.” 

“«T know that, child; but is gratitude all you 
can give me? Am I such an old man that you 
can’t learn to care for me just a little, dear?” i 
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“Oh, no, no; it is not that, it is not that.” 

‘‘What, then, Pansy?’ he continued, sitting 
down beside her and taking her hand. «We've 
been good friends all these years—can’t you 
trust me now? Try and believe, my dear little 
girl, that your happiness is even more precious 
to me than my own. I would not ask you to be 
my wife, unless I felt sure of making you 
happy. It seems to me I could. Don’t you 
think so? I love you so dearly that the one 
pleasure and aim of my life would be to shield 
you from all care and trouble. I am sure I 
could make you happy, Pansy. We could go 


? abroad together, and wander at our will through 


the storied countries of the Old World, and then, 
when we got tired and homesick, come back 
and make our home here at dear old Lindenwold. 
You would like that, wouldn’t you, dear?” 

«Oh, yes, of course I should like it—there is 
no place in the world like Lindenwold ; but—’’ 

She stopped short, her cheeks hot with blushes, 
her eyes downcast. 

‘‘Go on, Pansy,” said her guardian, gently ; 
“open your heart to me, my child. Let me 
understand what it is that keeps us apart. Go 
on, my dear.” 

Pansy hid her hot face in her hands, and 
burst into tears. 

“Tt is nothing, sir,” she faltered, ‘nothing 
at all, only I’m a foolish silly creature, and not 
: worthy to be your wife.” 

“IT am the best judge of that, dear,” he 
replied, gently. ‘You please me just as you 
are; but I won’t tease you, dear,’ he added, 
rising to his feet. ‘‘ You mustn’t cry, my child ; 
I’m going, this minute. But think over what 
I’ve said, and come to me in the library after 
dinner ; will you, Pansy ?” 

“ Yes—yes, sir, Pll come.” 

«That's a good child. I hope you'll be able 
to decide in my favor; but, above all things, I 
want you to be happy—always remember that.” 

He bent down, and, touching his lips to her 
forehead in a half- wre Tal fashion, hurried away. 

‘How good he is,” mused Pansy, when left 
to herself; ‘how kind he has always been to 
I’m ever so fond of him, too, but I don’t. 
care for him in that way. No, I don’t, and 
there’s no use in pretending Ido. I might learn 
to care for him after a while, perhaps—I don’t 
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know—I’m not sure. I'm afraid it would be a$ 
sin to consent to marry him, feeling as I do now. 
How I wish I had told him so at once; but I do 
hate to be unkind to him. Oh, dear, dear, there 
seems to be nothing but worry and trouble in 
the world, anyway—I almost wish I were dead !” 
Whereupon the poor little girl bowed her bright 
head down upon the arm of the rustic seat, and 
Sobbed like the foolish baby she was. 

But this tender pity for her kind guardian 
was not the sole cause of Pansy’s distress. She 
had another and a deeper source of grief, which 
she strove to hide even from herself. A year or 
two previous, while spending the season at Sara- 
toga, with her guardian and his sister, she had 
made the acquaintance of Jack Davenant, the 
son of a wealthy New York banker. The attrac- 
tion which drew the two at once together was 
mutual. Indeed, it seemed to be an old-fash- 
ioned case of love at first sight on both sides. 
In less than six weeks after their introduction to 
each other, they were engaged. 

But Pansy, being a willful and capricious 
creature, insisted that the engagement should be 
kept a profound secret—for a time, at least. It 
would spoil all the romance of the thing, she 
declared, if the affair were made public. So the 
young man, sorely against his will and better 
judgment, was forced to submit and to bid adieu 
to his fair betrothed without saying a word on the 
subject so near his heart, even to her guardian. 

Within a month, however, he came down to 
Lindenwold, to make Pansy a visit. 

“TIT must speak to your guardian at once, 
dearest, and have everything settled,’ were 





almost his first words. g 
But headstrong Pansy would not hear to such 
a thing. 3 


4 


‘*No, no, it is quite time enough,’’ she declared. 
‘¢T will not have people staring me out of coun- 
tenance, and saying I’m engaged. You must not : 
say a word to my guardian until-I give you per- 
mission. If you do, I’ll take back my ‘yes,’ 
and make it ‘no.’” g 

In the face of this dreadful alternative, poor : 
Jack could do nothing but submit; so the two} 
parted a second time, and no public mention of ; 
their engagement had been made. c 

Ah, how vividly that last parting came back ¢ 
to Pansy, as she sat there on the rustic chair : 
under the shade of the whispering lindens. 
How well she remembered every word, sone 
caress, almost every throb of her happy heart. 
A June day only a year ago, but it seemed an 
eternity as she looked back over the anxious 
months and weeks that had intervened. Every 
day, every hour almost, she had looked for her 


lover to come again—had hoped and waited for 
some message, some assurance of his fidelity ; 
but, since that last parting, a silence like that of 
death had fallen between them. It had been 
such a tender parting, too. Pansy’s blue eyes 
grew dim with tears as she recalled it. 

She fancied she could see her handsome young 
lover standing out there at the lawn gate, just as 
he stood that June afternoon, and she seemed to 
hear again his last words : 

‘*You are cruel, Pansy, to send me from you 


$ like this; but I shall soon return, and, when I 


do, it will be to claim you asmy own. Bear that 
in mind. And now, won't you give me some 
little thing,’’ he added, holding her hand with a 
lingering pressure, ‘“‘a flower you have worn— 
a lock of your bright hair—something that will 
seem part and parcel of your precious self, and 
will serve to comfort and console me when I am 
far away from you?” 

At that moment, a little silver-throated carrier- 
pigeon fluttered down from its box, and perched 
on the girl’s shoulder. 

«Oh, Pll tell you what Ill do,”’ she cried, 
taking the bird in her hands and pressing her 
cheek against its soft feathers: “Vll give you 
Beauty. I love him better than anything else 
in the round world, but I’ll give him to you, 
Jack, as a token of my good faith; and, if trou- 
ble ever come between us,” she added, gayly, 
“or my guardian gets ferocious and locks me 
up, after the fashion of those in the story-books, 
why, Beauty will serve us as a private postman, 
you see! Isn’t it a delightful arrangement?” 

‘‘It is, indeed,” assented Jack; ‘I'll take 
Beauty, and keep him until I come to claim his 
mistress, And, taking the silver-throated bird, 
he kissed Pansy’s sweet lips and went his way. 

For the last time, alas! A year had gone by 
since that June afternoon, and, in all that time, 
Pansy had not seen Jack or received a single 
message from him. She wrote repeatedly at 
first, but, receiving no answer, her girlish pride 
flew up in arms, and she determined to bear 
her pain in silence. 

A little later, the mystery of her lover’s 
strange conduct was explained by the news that 


« he was on the eve of a marriage with his cousin, 


a young lady of great wealth. Pansy was cut to 
the heart by this cruel blow, but she was too 
proud to betray her anguish; hence not even her 
nearest friends had a suspicion of her secret. 

So this was the real cause of the poor girl’s 
tears, this was why she hesitated about marrying 
her guardian. She could not forget her pretty 


love-dream. Suddenly she sprang up and said: 
‘‘ But, if Jack has forgotten me so easily, why 
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should I care to remember him? If he prefers ; 
another woman, why should I sit down and 
break my heart for his sake?” 

A blaze of anger dried the tears in her eyes. 
She would show him, she said to herself, and 
everybody else, that she did not care. Yes, she 
had made up her mind at last. She would 
marry her dear kind guardian, and Lindenwold 
should be her home! 

She arose, with flushed cheeks and a resolute 
air, and turned toward the house. But, at that 
moment, a sudden flutter of wings stirred the 
odorous air, and, in a twinkling, a little way-worn 
wanderer dropped down, with a plaintive cooing 
cry, settling first on her shoulder, and then on 
her hand. It was Beauty, and suspended from 
his silver throat was a letter. Pansy’s very 
heart stood still. 

“Jack has sent Beauty back to me,” she said, 
disengaging the letter from the bird’s neck. 

She stood for a moment or two, holding the 
weary pigeon on the palm of her hand, and the 
letter in her fingers, struggling for courage ‘to 
meet whatever might be in store for her. She 
recovered her self-control at last, and broke the 
seal. 

The letter was addressed to Pansy, care of 
the private postman, and contained the follow- 
ing lines: 

«‘ Pansy, I have just returned from the West, 
and have discovered that my cousin has been 
intercepting our letters, and making mischief 
between us. I have been led to believe that you 
are false to me, and intend to marry your guar- 
dian. You can never understand what I have 


ee 





suffered. I am coming, darling. Heaven grant 
that this may not reach you too late. I shall 
follow my private postman.” 

Pansy did not appear at dinner, but she went 
to her guardian in the library an hour later. 

‘What is it, little one?’ he asked, holding 
out his hand. “I see by your face that some- 
thing unusual has happened.” 

Pansy hesitated a moment, and then, with 
many blushes and much self-abasement, she told 
him the whole story, from beginning to end. 

He listened with patient kindness, and, when 
she had finished, laid his hand on her bowed head. 

“You should have trusted me, child, from the 
first,” he said. ‘I could have spared you all 
this trouble. However, it is all right now, so 
don’t be distressed. I would far sooner see you 
happy, my dear, than to be happy myself.” 

The very next day brought Jack, and the 
marriage took place not long after. Pansy’s 
giardian was not present, having gone abroad ; 
but he left his blessing for the fair bride, and 
gave her Lindenwold as a wedding-gift. 

The only drawback to Pansy’s happiness was 
pity on her guardian’s account, and it can be 
readily believed that, when he returned to his 
native land, a few years later, bringing a hand- 
some and gracious lady as his wife, the loving 
girl’s delight knew no bounds. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, ‘I’ve nothing in the 
world left to wish for now—I’m the happiest 
woman alive.” 

“And I the happiest man,’’ echoed her hus- 
band, ‘‘and we owe it all to our Private Post- 
MAN.” 
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“Sue is coming, is coming,” the robin 
Sang, up in the cherry-tree. 
This is the time for wooing,” 
The south-wind whispered to me. 
**Tell her you love her, love her,” 
I heard the wild-rose say. 
“Love her’’ and ‘‘ Love her,”’ the brooklet 
Sang, as it leaped away. 
Oh, the roses of summer wither, 
All beauty must pass away ; 
But true love will last forever, 
Forever and a day. 


I cannot tell what the words were 
In which my love was told: 

I only know that she heard them, 
And that my heart grew bold. 

I kissed her cheeks’ red roses, 
I held her to my heart, é 





Oh, henceforth, dear, together : 
No more, no more apart. 
Oh, the roses of summer wither, 
All beauty must pass away ; 
But true love will last forever, 
Forever and a day. 


O day when I won my darling! 
I wonder if heaven above 
Will have a day that is sweeter 
Or one more full of love? 
We have climbed life’s hill together : 
And so, till the set of sun, 
God grant we may journey, darling, 
Till life’s pilgrimage is done. 
Oh, the roses of summer wither, 
All beauty must pass away ; 
But true love will last forever, 
Forever and a day. 
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CHAPTER I. been, meaning to call—by the way, will she get 

Lorp EtiespEn stepped into a Boston street-; to the Beaumonts’ reception to-day ?” 
car, to go down Washington Street. It may seem Ellesden’s cousin certainly was to be there, 
an odd place to introduce a young gentleman } Ellesden knew, for he had promised to be her 
with such a fine-sounding title, but his being $ escort; so he replied, quite enthusiastically : 
there is easily accounted for. ;. “Oh, yes, yes; we are both going.” 

He had begun the modern Englishman’s regu: | “Then I shall be able to make her my ex- 
lation tour through America, was spending some 3 cuses,” continued the unknown, depositing her 
weeks with a relative who, years before, had } damp gloves in her reticule and drawing out a 
married a Bostonian, and this morning he had } new pair, which looked as if made for a fairy. 
promised to fulfil a commission for the lady to ‘* How lucky I had just bought them,”’ she added, 
an acquaintance who, at that hour, was always; laughing. ‘‘And at last I shall see that specimen 





occupied in his office. of English nobility whom I have just missed half 


Soon after Ellesden had taken his seat, a vio- ; a dozen times during my fortnight here.’’ 
lent shower—half rain, half sleet—came up, “Ah—oh !”’ Ellesden. heard himself reply, but 
without the slightest warning, and the vehicle 3 could get no further. 
speedily grew uncomfortably crowded. He saw *T don’t like Englishmen, usually,’’ she went 
a@ young lady enter, and, had she been even 3 on, “and I am prepared especially to dislike 
less distractingly pretty than she was, he would this Lord Ellesden. By the by, I ought not to 
have had to relinquish his place in her favor, } say that to you, since, like most young swells, 
as she was brought to a halt directly in front of } you affect the heavy English. Bless me, what 
him. $a rude speech—please forgive it. You see, I 
As she took the seat, she looked up with a} know your cousin so well that I forget I have 
bow and a murmur of thanks; she caught a} only met you three times.” 
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partial view of his face, and said quickly: He perceived the mistake she was laboring 
“Ah, good-morning—I did not recognize you. } under, and began to enjoy the joke in his grave 
I hope your cousin is much better ?”’ fashion, asking quietly : 


“Oh, she’s quite recovered,” he answered, 
wondering how, if he had ever met the pretty 
creature. he could possibly. have forgotten her. “Why? Oh, well, just because I have heard 

Just then, the departure of a heavy elderly {so much about his position and his attainments 


‘*But why are you determined especially to 
gentleman enabled him to secure the seat next z I mean—I forgot I am in Boston. 


dislike Ellesden ?’’ 


her, hoping that she might make some remark ; Mercy! he reads Sanscrit, has deciphered a new 
which would quicken his memory and give him ;,hieroglyph or something equally dreadful, and 
a clue to her identity. She was busy pulling off; I can hardly read English. Aren’t those reasons 
her damp gloves, and went on talking gayly ; enough why I should hate him?” 

without again glancing in his direction. At that juncture, there was a fresh invasion 

“T feel as if I were having an adventure,” } into the car, though the rain had ceased as sud- 
she said, ‘“‘and it is so delightful. I shall be ? denly as it began, and Ellesden was forced again 
well scolded because I did not wait for the car- {to relinquish his seat. ‘‘Oh, I get out here,” 
riage; but, naturally, that only adds to the 
pleasure.” 

She half turned her head, with a bewildering 
smile, and he, still busy wondering who she 
could be and where he could have met her, was 
unable to manage any rejoinder beyond a com- 
monplace : 

“T am afraid you are very wet.” 

‘““No; my gloves suffered most. You said 


the young lady said, a few moments later. ‘Be 
sure you find me in the Beaumont crowd; we'll 
compare notes in regard to his lordship—only 
you rete Prowien to let me abuse him. Good- 
morning.’ 

As she rose, she ites full in his face for the 
first time; a quick flush spread over her cheeks 
—a rapid expression of doubt and wonder was 
succeeded by one of mingled fun and embarrass- 


your cousin is entirely over her cold? I have ? ment. 


(384) 
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‘¢ Please hurry up!’’ called the conductor. $ The Beaumonts had been distant relatives of 
Before Ellesden could speak, she was gone. } Mrs. Emerson’s American husband, and ranked 
He tried to push forward, in order to help her ; among her closest friends. She had a great 
off the platform, but two stout ladies effectually ; admiration for their talents. and cultivation, 
barred his passage. The car started on; he saw 3 regarding the daughter Adela as the cleverest 
the graceful figure flit round the corner, then ; and most beautiful girl she had ever known, and 
he lost her. believing her as warm-hearted as she was lovely 
A few squares lower down, Ellesden himself; and talented. Mrs. Emerson put great enthu- 
descended. He paid his visit in a very dreamy } siasm into her likings, and, in spite of her tact 
fashion, quite forgot his errand until out of the } and common sense, could not claim to be a very 
office, and then, being a shy man, was ashamed 3 acute judge of character. 
to go back. For a time, Ellesden had undoubtedly been 
He found Mrs. Emerson at luncheon, and for- } interested ‘in Miss Beaumont; she entered 
tunately a couple of unexpected visitors with ; warmly and appreciatively into certain studies 
her, so she had no opportunity to pin him down ; which absorbed him, and, student though he 
to facts, thereby saving his reputation for com- } may be, no man under thirty can fail to consider 
mon sense in her eyes. a womun’s mental claims heightened by the gift 
He soon made an excuse to leave the table, } of physical beauty. 
and sat smoking for a long while in the solitude Late in the autumn, he had come over to 
of his dressing-room, but even when he roused } America, a trip which he had long proposed to 
up sufficiently to read an art-pamphlet, the 3 himself, and which received an additional 
girl’s beautiful face haunted him still. ¢ inducement from the warm friendship he had 
His servant knocked at the door with a message acquired for his relative. 
from Mrs. Emerson. She had forgotten that : He had spent a short time in Boston, then 
3 
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had promised to look in on her friend, Mrs. ; gone West and South; and, during the last weeks 
Bowyer. There was to be a meeting of one of ; of winter, had returned to the New World Athens. 
the numerous societies to which she belonged, The slight glamor which had been over his 
and she could not absent herself. But she $ eyes in regard to Miss Beaumont had fled, but 
would spare him the infliction of accompanying } he recognized that for the first time he had gone 
her, and would meet him later at the Beau- } near what people called ‘falling in love.” He 
monts’. could congratulate himself now that he had in 
Sufficiently wealthy for comfort, even luxury, } no way shown more than a friendly interest, yet 
priding themselves on their culture, their artistic ; life looked different, and he was conscious that 
and scholarly tastes, their mental inheritances ; some new longing, some vague strong impulse, 
generally, and their relationship to numerous } had wakened in his soul. He did not recognize 
distinguished people in New and Old England, ; the fact, but the truth was he had just reached 
the Beaumonts were as charming a family’ as $ the stage where he was ready to love and feel 
even the heir of a famous earldom would be likely ; the need of being loved. A vague disappoint 
to meet at home or abroad. ment remained in his mind because his second 
Ellesden had made up his mind to this, when, } meeting with Miss Beaumont, to which he had 
the previous year, he met them at a noted Ger- 3 looked forward with pleasure, had failed to 
man spa, to which he had accompanied Mrs. } produce the effect he had anticipated; but it 
Emerson. A quarter of a century had passed 3 had, and he also conceived the idea that in 
since that lady had set foot in Europe, so3.her character there was the same lack of 
Ellesden retained no recollection of her; but $ warmth and spontaneity which to him had 
the pair speedily became firm allies, and he} become a defect in the almost perfect regularity 
was delighted to act as her escort over to$ of her features. 
Germany. The Beaumonts’ drawing-rooms were full 
A quiet studious man of eight-and-twenty, } when he entered. Unavoidably he was made 
who had never been in love—a man who cared } something of a lion, but not offensively so— 
nothing for race-horses, and less about politics } neither his hosts nor their set were capable of 
than was satisfactory to his grandfather. Elles-} such vulgarity. Miss Beaumont fully intended 
den himself was rather inclined to regret that ; to become the future Countess of Montfort, but 
only a frail old man’s life stood between him} the most censorious or observant person could 
and a great title, with its responsibilities though, ; not have discovered the slightest design or wish 
when they should fall upon him, he was not of} of that nature. 
a nature to shrink therefrom. $ To-day her beauty seemed more inanimate 
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than usual to Ellesden, and he decided that ; Beaumont and others speak with a sort of con- 
there was a lack of style rather remarkable in } temptuous pity, as not only ‘‘ Western,’’ but the 
an American girl; but the truth was, he kept 3 daughter of a Cincinnati lager-beer brewer? 
comparing her with the bewildering vision that; The other men moved on; each of the 
had flitted across his path a few hours previous, $two newly introduced muttered something, 
and for a second sight of which he vainly ; neither could have told what. Then Miss Con- 
sought from one end of the salons to the other. $ nelton, perceiving a look of faint surprise ip 
He had got back near the entrance, and was; Miss Beaumont’s face, began to laugh, and, 
talking to the host, when he heard his cousin ; quite at her ease, said, with a delicious mingling 
say at his side: of womanly assurance and girlish naiveté: 
‘‘Here you are—I did not mean to be so late.; ‘Dear me, Lord Ellesden, do I owe you or 
Look at that girl just coming in. I fancy she Mr. Forman my most decorous excuses?’ Then, 
is the Western Miss Connelton we’ve heard so } before the gentleman could speak, she continued: 





much about lately—handsome, but bad style.” 


“Tam laughing at one of my dreadful stupidi- 


Ellesden, however, scarcely glanced at the } ties, Miss Beaumont. It seems that, when the 
showy lady; for, at the instant, so close to them } shower drove me into the street-car, it was Lord 


that she might have heard his cousin’s words, 
passed the heroine of his street-car adventure 
under the wing of an elderly lady as dainty as a 
Dresden-china figure. 


‘‘Who is that?” he half whispered to Mrs. 3 


Emerson; but she had already turned back to 
address Mr. Beaumont. 

Ellesden made his way through the rooms 
again, and presently saw Miss Beaumont at the 
side of the exquisitely dressed and noticeably 
elegant unknown. 

There were several men hovering about, and 
the conversation appeared to be general, though 
the young lady was evidently the chief speaker ; 
and, as he got close, Ellesden could hear that 
she was giving an amusing account of her late 
blunder in having mistaken an entire stranger 
for an acquaintance. 

Her face was turned aside so that she did not 
notice his approach, but Miss Beaumont did, 
and would have taken him directly away on a 
pretext of showing him her orchids; but, though 
rather a slow thinker where social trifles were 
concerned, Ellesden was quick enough when he 
had an object in view, and he did not propose 
to be led off. 

Just then, the unknown dropped her hand- 
kerchief. Ellesden picked it up; she turned to 
receive it—his eyes so plainly asked Miss Beau- 
mont for an introduction to the owner of the per- 
fumed square of batiste, that, in spite of herself, 
that lady was forced to say in her stately fashion : 

‘¢ Miss Connelton, let me present Lord Elles- 
den.” 

The young lady gave a little start as her eyes 
met his; she bowed, coloring in the most charm- 
ing fashion, and evidently struggling between 
embarrassment and a keen sense of the ludi- 














Ellesden I mistook for Mr. Forman.” 

“‘Oh!” ejaculated Miss Beaumont, with a little 
well-bred horror. 

Ellesden laughed and said pleasantly : 

‘T trust Mr. Forman will forgive you. I have 
met him, and so know I may feel flattered by 
your mistake.’” 

“T have been introduced to such scores of 
people, during the last two weeks,’’ Miss Connel- 
ton went on, still apologetically ; but something 
in Miss Beaumont’s expression vexed her into 
adding, with a glance at Ellesden by no means 
complimentary: ‘It was the voice misled me— 
Mr. Forman will be so English.” 

Miss Beaumont’s attention was claimed at the 
instant, and she had to leave the pair standing 
side by side. 

“And you don’t like the English?’’ Ellesden 
said. 

“Oh, it was only a certain sort and type 
I declared my objection to,’’ she retorted, so 
quickly that her speech would have sounded 
brusque if her exquisite blushes had not shown 
that she had to struggle hard to recover from 
her embarrassment. 

Just then, up came the dainty Dresden-china 
lady, with a ‘‘Kate, my dear, we shall have to 
go.” . 

And, as Miss Connelton was presenting Elles- 
den to her aunt, Miss Oram, along strayed Mrs. 
Emerson, with her glass on her nose, and, 
catching sight of the young lady, exclaimed 
eagerly : 

“And I had no opportunity to thank you. 
Ellesden stares at me as if he thought I had 
gone completely mad; but, since you know my 
tiresome boy—Ellesden, don’t look so dazed— 
please introduce me to this young lady, if she 


crousness of the situation. As for Ellesden, he ; will permit.” 


stood actually dumfounded. This _ elegant 
creature the girl of whom he had heard Miss 


So the introduction, including Miss Oram, 
took place; and, when Mrs. Emerson hearé 
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Miss Connelton’s name, all her usage of society § breakfast-hour arrived, she had settled matters 
could not prevent her giving a little start. or a way which perfectly satisfied her. 

“Tt is so easy to make mistakes,”’ said that She was a good kind-hearted woman, but she 
young lady, coolly, with a glance which told had never quite forgiven her family for the way 
Ellesden she had heard his aunt’s censorious re- } they had behaved in regard to her having mar- 
mark as she entered. ried an American. Nearly related as she was 

Mrs. Emerson’s tact was equal to the occasion, } to earls and dukes, her own family had been 
and she rapidly went on to tell why she wished } poor for their station ; so when, twentyfive years 
to thank the young beauty. She was an absent- before, she met Langdon Emerson, the handsome 
minded elderly body, and so near-sighted that, } young attaché to the American Minister at Saint 
between her abstractedness and her short sight, ; James’s, and fell in love with him, she had hoped 
she was always meeting with disasters. At Mrs. } that his great wealth would atone, in her rela- 
Bowyer's, she had managed to upset a vase of } tives’ eyes, for his fault of country. 
flowers, and her dress would have been deluged They were secretly glad to be rid of a portion- 
if Miss Connelton had not darted forward and } less girl without beauty, but made her feel that 
preserved both garment and blossoms from harm. 3 they considered she had perpetrated a més- 

**T believe we have a letter of introduction to} alliance. Mr. Emerson felt it too, though he 
you, from your friend Mrs. Grenville,’’ said Miss ; said nothing; but, from the day he landed with 
Oram. ; his wife in his native land, he never went back 

$ ; 





‘“‘Oh, your niece’s kindness, this morning, } to England. When she returned, a few years 
puts us beyond such need,’ Mrs. Emerson ; after his death, the London season was at its 
answered. ‘You will come very soon to see; height. She did not depend on her relations, 
me, I hope.” but based her social claim on her late husband’s 

Miss Connelton was by no means enthusiastic } position in his own country. He had been 
in her reception of the civil wish. 3 Governor, Senator, and was a Member of Cabinet 

“If you are ready,” she said to her aunt, and 3 at the last. As he had, besides, left her a large 
quite annihilated Ellesden by the carelessness ; fortune, society was pleased to welcome her, and 
of the parting bow she bestowed on him after ’ all the relatives, from the grandest duke down- 
a few farewell-words to his cousin. ward, discovered that they had been extremely 

«‘That Miss Connelton—I was so surprised,’’ } attached to her in her girlish days, and had 
Mrs. Emerson exclaimed, when the pair had ; sorely regretted her long period of expatriation. 
passed on. ‘I had an idea she was so—so— Ellesden was the only one of the younger set 
well, what we call Western.” ’ for whom she conceived any real affection; and 

‘<The loveliest and most thoroughbred-looking } when, during their summer weeks in Germany, 
girl I have seen in America,”’ Ellesden rejoined, she grew to believe his attraction toward Adela 
with a warmth he seldom displayed when dis- ; Beaumont deeper than it was, she could not help 
cussing any young lady. ‘ Lager-beer man’s ; thinking that to see the heir to her uncle’s 
daughter, indeed! If Miss Beaumont did say ? earldom follow her example, and marry an Amer- 
so, I don’t believe it. Why, she’s like a fairy- ican, would be a pleasant bit of vengeance. She 
princess.” ; was as proud as the rest, in her way; but Miss 

**QOh!’’ was all Mrs. Emerson could ejaculate, ;} Beaumont was of excellent family on both sides, 
between astonishment at Ellesden’s energy and ; cultivated as are few girls even in our genera- 
a sudden fear that certain plans in which she 3 tion, and, it seemed to her, a sort of counterpart 
had indulged might be seriously interfered with, ; of Ellesden. She regarded him as an intellectual 
if this unwonted enthusiasm were to last. ’ man, without much impulse, though kind and 

‘‘Weren’t you almost ungracious, my dear ?’’ : good, and Adela possessed similar qualities— 
Miss Oram asked her niece, as their carriage ; according to Mrs. Emerson’s opinion of her 
drove off. character. 

“Only indifferent, I think,’’ she answered. Assuredly, Miss Connelton was very different 
‘«‘ However, Mrs. Emerson seems a nice body, and } from what she had expected, but, of course, a 
Lord Ellesden is better'than I expected; but I; mere frivolous butterfly—nothing in her to 
must dislike him, because I vowed to in advance, 3 attract deeply a man like Ellesden, and per- 
and I want to get up a character for consistency.” ; sonally Mrs. Emerson had been pleased. So 
she could afford to be good-natured, in spite of 

CHAPTER ITI. }the shock which the young man’s enthusiasm 

Mrs. Emerson by no means forgot Ellesden’s > had given her. 

verdict; but, by the time the next morning's: ‘Admit,’ she said, “that few houses in Lon- 
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don could have done a thing of the sort better} justice, I think. She has a brilliancy which 
than the Beaumonts yesterday.” might deceive people—especially your sex— 
‘Indeed not,’’ he answered; ‘the only fault $ into the belief that she possessed actual talent.”’ 
I found was that it was so much like London— ‘Not face to face with you,” Mr. Beaumont 
stereotyped. The only change was that Miss } answered, accentuating his emphasis on the pere 
Connelton—she is my idea of an American lady 3 sonal pronoun by the tap he gave against the 
—a different type from the English, but quite | shell of his boiled egg. 
equal to it.” ‘‘T think you both underrate her,’’ Mrs. Beau- 
«‘Yes,’’ Mrs. Emerson answered, innocently ; g mont observed, as she laid down the review she 
‘fone could forget her father made beer, and had been reading. ‘I have only met Miss Con- 
her grandfather—well, I suppose her ancestry } 


nelton a few times, but she strikes me as a clever 
does not reach so far.’’ 


girl—very clever. Iam not prepossessed. She 
“Fortunate for her,’’ said Ellesden, as he } is not—not—well, of our type of young lady, but 
buttered his toast; ‘“there’s no danger of her } I fancy anybody who considered her too frivolous 
meeting with what the Montforts must when they } to be dangerous would make a grave mistake.” 
go far enough back—a groom who, on a lucky} With these words, she gathered up her letters 
day, helped William the Norman to a drink of } and departed. The father and daughter sat for 
water, and was knighted on the buttle-field.”’ an instant in silence, just glancing each toward 
‘Oh, it’s not so bad as that! Anyway, since ; the other. Both dreaded her intuitions, though, 
then have followed centuries of gentlemen and } so far as judgment went, they held her opinions 
ladies.” 3 of little consequence. Her verdict in affairs of 
‘“‘Yes—thanks to the groom. You sec, [3 society was accepted by them; they appreciated 
admire the man who by tact or brains founded 3 her to a certain extent, but the two tacitly 
a family in old times; for the same reason, I} agreed in thinking that hers would have been 
admire the modern man when he earns honestly } an ordinary mind except for their influence. 
his wealth and position.” ’ Her father’s doubtful look put Miss Beaumont 
Mrs. Emerson sat silent under the lesson which 3 on her mettle, and, really believing herself a 
she was not exactly pleased to receive, while } happy cross between Pallas Athene and a society 
forced to admit its truth. 3 woman, she soon found satisfactory phrases to 
‘Well,’ she said, presently, ‘‘the young lady } convince her own mind, as thoroughly as his, 
is a graceful winning little creature—evidently } that this intruder into the elect circies of Bos- 
of the butterfly species, you know.” 








$ton could not be dangerous—that is, dangerous 
The letters were brought in at the moment, }to her own prospects where Lord Ellesden was 
and Ellesden was relieved from the necessity of § concerned. 
pronouncing an opinion. Mrs. Emerson would have been sccrnfully 
At that very time—at the Beaumont breakfast- } incredulous had anybody suggested that a colder- 
table—Miss Connelton’s name had come up, and } hearted or more calculatingly-ambitious woman 
its owner received from Mr. Beaumont the same} did not exist than Adela Beaumont, yet the 
slighting consideration which Mrs. Emerson had ? charge would have been true. 
bestowed. So far from thinking this, when, in accord- 
“A frivolous chit— fine eyes—handsome$ ance with a previous arrangement, Miss Beau- 
clothes,” he pronounced, ‘‘then you have said mont made her appearance toward luncheon~ 
all—eh, Adela?” time, the widow was so struck by her sweetness 
But Miss Beaumont was a woman, and, how-} and consideration, that she only thought what a 
ever much she might feel disposed to underrate } wonderful creature Adela must be, since she was 
this brilliant meteor from the Western sky, she { always discovering some unexpected excellence 
saw clearly that there was sufficient effulgence } in her. 
to dazzle the masculine portion of humanity, Ellesden did not appear at this informal meal, 
even in what she believed—as strongly though ; although his cousin had expected him; but then, 
unconsciously as in her religion—to be the exact { he had been unaware that there would be a 
centre of the moral and intellectual universe. } chance of meeting Miss Beaumont. 
She paused an instant before answering, then Mrs. Emerson let this latter fact be known in 
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said, slowly and with an uncomfortable remem- ; her sweet impulsive way, and it served as a balm 
brance of the expression in Lord Ellesden’s ; until an hour later, when the two ladies went 
Sout driving, and, near the Common, perceived 
: Miss Connelton walking slowly along, with Lord 


‘““Not quite all, papa; you don’t do her} Ellesden for her companion. 


eyes when she had presented him to the West- 
ern beauty: 
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Mrs. Emerson was a woman of resource; she 
immediately stopped the carriage and said in 
her softest voice: 

“This is delightful—but I always have luck ! 
Now, you must both drive with us. Oh, Miss 
Connelton, I have not half thanked you. And 
how is that sweet little aunt?” 

The mutual greeting of the four left nothing 
to be desired; but Miss Connelton would not 
drive. 

“*T will bestow Lord Ellesden on you, though,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ partly because he has done nothing 
but quarrel with me, and partly because I am 
going to make a visit, and the aunt has promised 
to pick me up as she goes by.”’ 


‘1 am not to be flung about in that fashion,”’ : 


retorted Ellesden, ‘‘and I promised your aunt to 
see you safe to your destination.” 

Mrs. Emerson knew that another word would 
be ill-judged; good-byes were exchanged, and 
she and her companion drove on, though scarcely 
in as good spirits as before: for the thought in 
each of their minds was whether Ellesden could 
have been to call on Miss Connelton, but neither 
chose to express the wonder. 

In fact, the encounter of the pair had been 
wholly accidental: Ellesden was passing the 
house just as Miss Oram and her niece descended 
the steps to enter the carriage. The elder lady 
had managed to tear her dress, and was forced 
to go back for repair, and Miss Connelton, rather 
against her will, had been persuaded to take 
advantage of the fine day and accept Ellesden’s 
escort, instead of waiting for her aunt. 

The two managed to quarrel in less than ten 
minutes, thanks to Miss Connelton’s faculty in 
that line; and Ellesden, who had never in his 
life met with anything but sugared acquiescence 
from young ladies, was fairly bewitched by the 
new experience of being contradicted and scolded 
apropos to the first subject of conversation which 
he offered. 

“‘T may as well tell you at once,” said the 
girl, with a delicious mischievous laugh: ‘I am 
not only a socialist, but a red republican. I told 
you yesterday, without intention, that I was pre- 
pared to dislike you—and I must stick to it, 
because just now I have a fad to set up for 
consistency. A consistent woman would be an 
anomaly—and I want to be that, just because 
I don’t know what the word means.’ 

And this showy sort of chatter, which fasci- 
nated him, was relieved in the most natural way 
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“Oh, yes,’ she said; ‘frivolous as I am, 

I can appreciate a good novel or a fine poem; 
but ask no further. For hieroglyphs, cuneiform 
what-are-they ? and that sort of thing, you must 
go to the Boston women. Iam only a Western 
savage, you know—and, savage-like, I never 
forget my promises; so good-bye.” 

And, arrived at the house where she was 
expected, she sent him off with scant ceremony, 
yet somehow left him more delighted with the 
{lack than- he often was with other women’s 

deference. 





CHAPTER III. 

Miss Coxxeuton had come to Boston under 

auspices which insured attention requisite from 
the very best people-—and, into the bargain, her 
beauty, wit, and reputation as a great heiress 
were adjuncts which must have exercised their 
; force in any circle into which she might have 
3} been thrown. 
As the weeks went on, she certainly achieved 
} a great social success, and, however much people 
silly or malicious enough to attach consequence 
to such a mutter might wish to believe the story 
} conesaning the brewer's vats, its falsity was 
3 effectually established by indisputable authority. 
’ So far-as Kate Connelton was personally con- 
cerned, if the report had been true, she would 
have felt no mortification thereat; the point of 
importance in her eyes was the fact that her 
dead father had been an honorable man—the 
title of a duke’s daughter would no more have 
consoled her for that lack than the brewer’s 
millions could have done. 

The truth was that Miss Connelton’s grand- 
father had gone to Cincinnati when the town 
} was young, and accumulated a large fortune by 
$the rise in value of the land which he had 
; bought. Her father was never in business at 
Sall, and a good deal of Kate’s childhood and 
patentee girlhood had been spent in Europe. 
; Since her father’s death, her maternal aunt 
’ had lived with her; they had traveled a great 
§ deal, and, in spite of a memory from the past 

which always cast a certain shadow over her 
mind, Kate Connelton at two-and-twenty was 

a sufficientiy happy girl, much more thoughtful 

and earnest than she appeared to ordinary ob- 
servers, and eager to make the best use possible 
of the great fortune which was now under her 
absolute control. 

When a month had gone by, Ellesden felt as if 











by graver talk, as they spoke of books and} he had known her for a long while, yet every 
kindred subjects; and she showed that, so far} now and then some new phase of character 
as poetry and prose fiction were concerned, she } flashed out which made him doubt whether he 
was quite at home. } knew her at all. But he was under a spell, all 
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the same, and already began to acknowledge it { seemed to be gained—and Mrs. Emerson’s “but- 
to himself, though he was forced to admit that } terfly’’ was every now and then proving plainly 
the young lady appeared unconscious thereof, ; that, between accomplishments and mental 
and he was sadly uncertain whether she would } strength, she might easily merit Mrs. Beau- 
have cared had she perceived it. mont’s assertion that she could be ‘“‘ dangerous.”’ 
The truth was, Kate had so fully determined; One night, at a musical party, Miss Connelton 
that she could never marry, that it was a}Wwas persuaded to sing, and her beautiful 
pleasure to enjoy Ellesden’s society without any } exquisitely-trained voice so astonished all 
fear of his making love to her, as she believed } } listeners that there rose a report of her 
the report which was prevalent that the future } ‘ having been educated for the operatic stage, 
earl had come over to America on Adela Beau- } ‘and having only relinquished the idea when 
mont’s account, and that, if not already engaged } ‘sudden wealth flowed in upon her father. 
to her, he soon would be. Then Mrs. Emerson and Adela elected to be- 
She pitied him somewhat; for her intuition 3 lieve music her sole accomplishment; but this 
had soon given her a very just idea of Miss { delusion was dispelled by circumstances proving 
Beaumont’s character. Then, too, she had } that she spoke several languages with a fluency 
known a good deal about the father before she which Miss Beaumont herself could not equal. 
ever saw him; for she was, though she did not } Then, in her mockery of Ellesden’s learned pur- 
choose them to know the fact, connected on her 3 suits, one day at Mrs. Emerson’s house, she 
mother’s side with a person distantly related to } unintentionally showed that in many of his 
Mrs. Emerson's late husband and a near relation } favorite subjects she was nearly as well read 
of Mr. Beaumont’s, though that gentleman had } > as he. 





ignored the man for years, and would scarcely } ‘Why do you always talk as if you never 
have been grateful to Miss Connelton for any } studied?” he inquired, while Miss Beaumont 
reminder that he existed. ; sat by. 


Mrs. Emerson still considered Kate frivolous ; 
but, to Miss Beaumont’s indignation, she could { speak several languages as easily as English. 
not help showing that she liked the girl, though ; That required no study; we were wandering 
Adela found a little consolation in her friend’s } about Europe when I was a child—any parrot 
oft-repeated declarations that the heiress only } would have learned,” she said, laughing. ‘As 
amused Ellesden as a sprightly child might—she } for your ologies and wisdom generally, I really * 
was all froth and show—no depth of character. } know nothing at bottom—it’s all pretense. I 

‘“‘She is quite clever enough to be dangerous,” } have a turn for picking up languages as I have 
Mrs. Beaumont repeated several times; but the } for slang.” 
iteration only made her daughter cling more: ‘‘ You like slang ?’’ Miss Beaumont asked, with 
obstinately to her own and Mrs. Emerson’s a little accent of horror audible in her voice. 
opinion, and Mr. Beaumont could not for an ‘‘ That depends,” said Kate; ‘slang of a cer- 
instant entertain the idea that a mere piece of } tain sort is the present each age makes its sue- 
prettiness would stand any chance with a man } cessor in the matter of new words. Now I don’t 
like Ellesden when put in comparison with his { like perversions of words—that’s bad slang.”’ 
own Pallas Athene. “An instance, to show your meaning,”’ said 

During these weeks, Mrs. Emerson, seeing } Ellesden. 
matters by the light which she wished to con- ; “Oh, that is easy,’ she retorted, with her 
sider reality, unintentionally aided the father | most mischievous: smile. ‘A little while ago 
and daughter in their self-deception in regard you spoke of something as awfully jolly—now 
to Lord Ellesden. When they were all in ; the dictionary says that awful means solemn, 
Germany, Mrs. Emerson had been so convinced ; awe-inspiring, grand.” 
that her cousin was seriously attracted by Adela, ; ‘‘ We shall have to’ be on our guard, Lord 
that, after her return to America, she construed } Ellesden, since we know what a critic we have 
every possible sentence which held a mention of { among us,” Miss Beaumont observed, indulging 
the young lady into something almost equiva- Sina polite sneer. 
lent to an open avowal of affection. When he’ ‘ Oh,” rejoined Kate, with perfect good-nature, 
came to America, she believed, as firmly as Adela b 4 you see, I bought half a dozen lexicons when I 
and her father, that his chief object was to see } found I was coming to Boston.” 

Miss Beaumont again, and that he would pro-; Mrs. Emerson had insisted that, as Miss Con- 
pose to her before his return home. } nelton’s “frothy fun,’’ as she called it, amused 

But the weeks were going rapidly—no ground } Ellesden for the time, it would be wiser for them 


“You ask that just because I happen to 
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to cultivate her, so that they might know exactly 
what was going on. But, of late, Adela had 
rebelled more and more at the frequent invita- 
tions and the familiar terms on which Kate was 


getting, and after this conversation she showed } 


so much annoyance that Mrs. Emerson deter- 
mined to set matters right, if any false hope 
occupied Miss Connelton’s mind. 

The wisest people occasionally do foolish 
things, and, since the amiable widow, though 
possessing a fair share of sense, could advance 
no claims to ranking in the superlative, she 
might be held excusable for the step she took. 

She called, one morning, on Kate Connelton ; 
gentle Miss Oram chanced to be out, so there 
was nothing to hinder her ready tact from lead- 
ing the conversation toward the ground she 
desired it to reach, employing as the medium 
adroit compliments and skillfully-veiled flat- 
tery, the motive of which speedily became 
clear to the quick-witted young woman with 
whom she had to deal. 

“That cousin of mine!’? Mrs. Emerson ex- 


claimed, when the turn of conversation made $ 
“And $ 


the remark sound quite unpremeditated. 
one may say—oh, those men in general.”’ 

«Bless me,”’ rejoined Kate. ‘ What does this 
outburst mean? How have men generally, and 
Lord Ellesden in particular, fallen under your 
displeasure ?” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Emerson, with an impatient 
shrug of her shoulders, “it all grew out of a 
letter he was reading at breakfast—about Sir 
Gerald Noble, you know—” 

‘Never heard of him,” cooed Kate, in soft 
parenthesis. 

«‘Oh —well—he’s a relative of Ellesden’s. 
He has been engaged to a charming girl, and 
breaks off the affair because he chooses to fancy 
himself in love with a woman of whom his 
family disapprove—and the other match suited 
them so entirely.” 

«But he is the person who is to marry—not 
his family,’ responded Kate. ‘If I were the 
girl to whom he had been engaged, I should 
think better of him—even if it were the wed- 
ding-day—for telling me frankly he loved some- 
body else, and so give me time to set him free.” 

«« Well—yes—perhaps,’” Mrs. Emerson said, 
in haste to reach what she wanted to say. 
«The truth is, Gerald is an unconscious flirt, 
and I told Ellesden he is the same. He was so 
vexed, we almost quarreled. He vowed that, if 
he is a flirt, he must be a very unconscious one.” 

“TI think,”’ said Kate, quictly, “that I should 
thoroughly agree with Lord Ellesden.” 


«But that, as IT said, is just what makes him 
Vor. XCII.—19. 
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$ dangerous,” cried Mrs. Emerson, hoping that 

she could now bestow the lesson and warning 
3she wished to give—but Kate’s next words 
3 upset the shope. 

3 ‘Do you mean to Miss Beaumont? I don’t 
know anybody else to whom he seems likely to 
} prove dangerous,”’ she said, with what would 
’ have been harsh bluntness save for the dcii- 
’ cious and half child-like naiveté of her tone 
$and manner. 

Mrs. Emerson could not decide whether this 

} was artlessness or high art, but in either case 
} she proposed to accomplish the errand which 
j had brought her there, and show Miss Connel- 
¢ ton that any personal hope would be vain. 
; ‘Adela Beaumont is the last girl in the world 
¢to allow herself to be deceived by mere banal 
; attentions,” Mrs. Emerson answered. ‘But I 
3 do know that, if he were to marry her, it would 
3 please his relations—even the old earl. It is so 
; necessary that he should marry; and last sum- 
} mer, in Germany, he was greatly attracted by 
her—as he is yet, for that matter—the first time 
le ever was by any woman—the relatives were 
so afraid he would become a hopelessly confirmed 


$ old bachelor.” 
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‘Better an American than no wife, eh?’ 
asked Kate, with one of her mischievous smiles. 
“Oh, my dear,” rejoined her guest, “the 
Beaumonts are a fine old family—they date 
’ back in England to the Earls of Syne, and in 
3 this country—” 
“‘To the Mayflower, of course,’ put in Kate; 
“JT saw one of the chairs in their house—do 
>you know, I counted that it made the two- 
’hundredth Mayflower chair I had seen since 
;I came to Boston. What a cargo! I won- 
$der where the Pilgrims stowed themselves 
and their Rock—ob, that was here already!”’ 
’ Mrs. Emerson felt that she was being mocked, 
} still she could not be vexed with the girl some- 
how, and appreciated her quickness, though she 
’ meant to persevere in her design. 
“You are so witty—you always make one 
$laugh,’’ she said. ‘‘ But, indeed, since we have 
begun to speak plainly, I may admit that I-am 
$really very anxious to see a match between 
§ Adela and Ellesden. I’ve been dying for a con- 
fidant—and I like you so much, and know I can 
trust you.” 

“T like you,”’ Kate replied, cordially. 
what can I do? 
Miss Beaumont.” 

“No, no! What I meant was, that it would be 
such a pleasure for me to have someone to whom 
I can talk freely,” Mrs. Emerson hurried on. 
“Of course, to English titled people, an Amer- 


“But 
I can’t marry Lord Ellesden to 
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ican is always more or less objectionable—lI can ; 
own that, since | married one and am a genuine ° 
Yankee in heart and fecling. But, as i said, in } 
tais case the relatives would not object—though } 
in almost any other they would be furious— ; 
indeed, I’m not sure the earl would not do} 
something desperate—cut off the entail—’ 

‘Only it would not be in his power,” Kate ; 
gently interrupted, rather surprising her visitor 
by her knowledge. 

“Well, well,’ she went on, ‘at all events, 
since Miss Beaumont has blood as well as beauty 
and brains, the relations would not be offznded 
by his choice of a trans-Atlantic wife.” 

“Then I hope Lord Ellesden will appreciate 
that fine combination of b’s,”’ cried Kate, laugh- g 
ing; then she added, more gravely: ‘I do, 3 
indeed. Dear Mrs. Emerson, I can be frank, 3 
too. I don’t want to marry him or his title, 
and there is no probability of his asking me. 
So please lay aside all fear of such a catastrophe, 
if that is what you have been dreading—my 
destiny in life is quite settled, I assure you.” 

It was embarrassing to perceive that she had 
been so completely seen through, and Mrs. 
Emerson fully realized that she had done a fool- 
ish thing, yet she could not feel sorry for having } 
done it, so inclined was she to trust Kate Connel- 
ton’s sincerity and honesty, though quite aware : 
that the Beaufnonts, or indeed most people, would 
have thought she was running a great risk. 
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A few days later, the three young people 
again met at Mrs. Emerson’s house, and Miss 
Beaumont, in the hope of taking the conversa- 
tion beyond Kate’s limits, spoke of some 
humorous English verses which Lord Ellesden : 
had, during the previous summer, turned into : 
Greek for her amusement, and insisted on his 
writing them out again, as she had lost her copy. 

There was a difference between the two 
whether one verse was the same as originally 
written, and, in the midst of the discussion, 
Miss Beaumont turned to Kate, saying apolo- $ 
getically: 

“Tm afraid we forgot this cannot interest ° 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t much mind,’’ Miss Connelton 
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replied, as she took the paper from the table and 
glanced over it. 
‘‘Qdd characters, aren't they?” said Miss 
Beaumont, with a suave air of patronage. 
“What was it Mrs. Browning said about lady’s 
Greek—written without accents?’ cried Miss 


$ Connelton, merrily. «Lord Ellesden, yours is 


about as bad!” 

She asked for his pencil, remedied two omis- 
sions, and, while Miss Beaumont stared in 
wrath, and Ellesden in delighted surprise, inter- 
calated an entire line which was a decided 
improvement on his. 

“Convicted at last even of knowing Greek !”’ 
his lordship exclaimed, while Adela fairly shiv- 
ered with impotent rage. In her whole life, she 
had never been so angry—never hated a human 
being so intensely as she did this girl. 

They were interrupted by the opening of the 
door. Mrs. Emerson came in, saying: 

‘Miss Connelton, your aunt has sent the 
carriage for you, and this note—in great haste, 
your footman says.” 

Kate opened the billet, read it, and grew very 
pale. 

‘«No bad news, I hope?’ Mrs. Emerson asked, 
while Ellesden watched the sweet troubled face 


$ with an earnest sympathy which roused Adela’s 


rage to a higher pitch. 

“No, no,” Kate answered; ‘only some busi-, 
ness which must be attended to at once.” 

As she spoke, she threw the note into the fire, 
hastily made her adieu to Adela, took Ellesden’s 
proffered arm, and was followed into the hall 
by Mrs. Emerson. 

As the door closed behind them, Adela Beau- 
mont sprang forward and seized the paper which 


; had caught on the upper bar of the grate, and, 


though a little scorched, was easily decipherable. 
She read the page, while her beautiful face 
grew actually ugly from its expression of mali- 
cious triumph. 
‘“‘Ah, Miss Connelton,’”’ she muttered, as she 


>hid the note in’ her dress-pocket, ‘sometime 


I may surprise you as much as you did me witb 
your Greek—and before long, too.’’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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“MayI? Oh, please; I want it so!” 
Blue eyes are raised to mine. 
Two hands, whose fingers dimples show, 
Around my arm entwine, 


I forward bend ; a ’witching face 
Is close to mine. I say— 

As every man would, in my place— 

“My darling, have your way.” 
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BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





** GWENDOLINE, 
the depths of the trunk she was packing in hot 
haste, as she generally did everything, “I want 
you to promise that, if anything should happen 
to me—if I should die—you will marry Max. 


brought up by anyone, and you will naturally 
make the best mother for them. 
Gwendoline.” 

‘Of course I will,’ was my weak response, 
“if you wish it.” 

It struck me, at the time, that I might better 
have said “If Max wishes it,’ and, best of all, 
have thought if I wished it myself; but the sud- 
denness of the thing quite took my breath away. 

My sister had been ordered off with her 
babies, the youngest of whom was ailing, to 
the seashore, whither her beloved Max, 
to the prior claims of the tyrant, 
could not go. 


owing 
business, 
Hence the hasty summons to 
me, to come and take care of him and see to 
things generally. 

I was quite willing to take care of Max, to 


the best of my ability; but marrying him was 
another matter, and the idea was thrust upon me 


so suddenly that I had not even had a chance 
to tell Rosalie about Harry Royce. 
Rosalie was three years my junior, 
since I could remember, she liad been one of the 
world’s favorites. 
to give upto her. Her very name was a pass- ‘ 
port in itself, and predisposed people to love § 
her. She laughed easily, and was constantly 
smiling; with 
for amiability. 


the public, this always passes ‘ 
Then she hat a great deal of 
showy prettiness: her dark-chestnut hair curled 
naturally, and her color recal Hed her pet name; 
and she had white teeth and dimples. What 
more would you? 

Rosalie was not inconveniently troubled with 
deep feelings, and never took things to heart; 
when she was married, Aunt Zilla said, pro- 
phetically, as she threw a slipper after the 
departing carriage: “If Max Asten should 
lose Rosalie, he would lose everything—his grief 
would unfit him for business or the ordinary 
duties of life, and lay him, after a little time, 
in a premature grave; but, if Rosalie lost Max, 
she would mourn him violently at first, bac 
rally, and marry again within two years.” 


said my sister Rosalie, from § 


7 
cannot have those children running wild, or 


Promise me, } 


and, ever ° 


It had always been my lot ‘ 


I had often thought of this judgment, since; 
}and, the more I thought of it, the truer I felt 
}it to be. And now to 
»marry Max, ‘if anything happened to her.” 
Catch T thought, making any such pro- 
vision as that, if he were my husband. 

It was not at all 


Rosalie wanted me 
me, 


a pleasant idea, this taking 
although I had always had 
Zilla. Dear Aunt Zilla! It 
was to her care we were consigned when we 


the ‘second place,”’ 


were little wee things, fatherless and motherless. 


g 

} 

; 

} 

2 

2 

} 

3 it, except with Aunt 
$ Our schooldays 


and young girlhood had passed 
; quietly enough, in the little inland village where 

our aunt lived. 
; sure, 


She was a little strict, 
but very kind, 


to be 
and I always loved her 
¢ tenderly. 

Love generally wins love, and I knew that I 
had found the soft piace beneath Aunt Zilla’s 
armor; while Rosalie, with all her 
never penetrated under the doubt 
if she ever knew this; she had such a happy 

; way of taking it for 


fascination, 
surface. i 


granted that people always 
gave her their best. 

As to Max, I might, perhaps, have laid claim 
to him by the law of nations, as first discoverer; 
for, on the evening when he was imported from 
: the city Belle Hazard’s ‘sociable,”’ 
Rosalie, the ornament to society, was laid up 


to grace 
> with a bad cold, and I went, without the draw- 
> back of her radiant presence, and looked my 
very best. 
A grave and 
who 


dignified young man, with 


classes, was introduced to me as ‘Mr. 


Asten, from Philadelphia,” did not appear te 
find me at all disagreeable to talk to, or rather 
to let me taik to him, for he said very little, and 
I thought he must be a professor, at least, but 


ally “in the iron-business.”’ 

I enjoyed that evening wonderfully, and 
heard a number of flattering speeches from 
But My. Asten escorted me 
‘home, and requested permission to cali before 
t his return to the city. He had run away, he 
} said, for a very short vacation—the Hazards 
being distant connections. 


} 
y} 
{ The next day, he called. It was when I was 
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various sources. 


in the kitchen, not ‘eating bread and honey,” 

but doing preserves that had 

“worked.” I was heated, tired, and cross; and 
(343) 
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thought how provoking it was that a city visitor 
should happen to come just then. 

Rosalie, it seems, was dozing in a dim corner 
of the parlor, where a broad comfortable sofa § 
gave a mute invitation to idlers; and she made 
a very pretty vision, with her rich tumbled hair, 
that always had a picturesque 
down just at the right time 
“way, 


knack of coming 
and in the right 
and a shawl of rose-colored zephyr, 
belonging to me, thrown carelessly over her. 

When I finally entered the room, after a hasty 
toilet, with the uncomfortable feeling that I was 
at anything but my best, 1 saw that I was already 
forgotten. It was Rosalie, not Gwendoline, that 
Mr. Asten came to see, after that. It was but a 
very short time before he was ‘‘ Max”’ to Rosalie, 
and she looked gleefully forward to her escape ; 
from the dullness of Mariondale. 

Aunt Zilla laughed a little at me, in a good- 
natured way, aud asked me if 1 could not do 
better, when I went out, than to bring home a } 
lover for my sister; but I took it quite philo- ; 
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sophically, and entered into Rosalie’s prepara- ‘ 
tions with genuine interest. Of Max, I saw 
very little; and I did not, somehow, ‘get on”’ 
with him, even as a prospective brother-in-law. 
So I rather fell into the habit of tacitly avoid- 
ing him. 


PRIDDIS 


I think that, after our first meeting, Max and 
I scareely exchanged half a dozen sentences; he 
seldom took his eyes from Rosalie, and listened 
intently to her most trifling words. Aunt Zilla 
was certainly right: the fountains of his life 
would be broken up with the loss of his wife; $ 
for those who carry least weight often appear to 3 
be most sorely missed. 

Three years after Rosalie left us, I had begun 3 
to feel that there were pleasures in the world, 
within my reach. 

Aunt Zilla always declared that she found 
Harry for me, just as I found Max for Rosalie ; 
and that the young gentleman paid her exclusive 
attention, until I appeared upon the scene. It 
was certainly true, and the way it happened was 
this: 

Auntie had gone to see about some law-busi- 
ness, in the next town, which took her to the 
office of Mr. Royce, senior; and, papa not being 
at home, Master Harry officiated. Before long, 
however, his client was so overcome with the 
heat, for it was a warm day and she had been 
going about a good deal, that she nearly fainted, 
and Harry was so kind and attentive that Aunt 
Zilla’s heart was quite won. 

He conducted her safely to the depot, and, 
when he came to Mariondale, soon after, with 
some papers for her to sign, he admired the } 
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place, and our cottage in particular, so much, 
that auntie could not do less than invite him to 
come again. 

His visits never seemed to be complete in 
themselves, but each one was inextricably linked 
with another: he would speak of a book, and 
insist upon bringing it, or he would borrow ove 
of ours, and then he must, of course, return it, 
or he would be taken with an intense desire to 
come to one of our mild public entertainments 
and invite us to accompany him, until he finally 
came, in the most unblushing manner, without 
any excuse at all. 

At this point, the summons from Rosalie 
arrived. The evening before I left Mariondale, 
Harry Royce persuaded me that it would add 
incalculably to his happiness and my safety, to 
promise to marry him in the autumn. He 
appeared to think that, without this talisman, 
there was danger of my being speedily appro- 
priated in the great city, just as though I had 


sever suffered from an embarrassment of riches 


in the way of lovers. 
It was pleasant, nevertheless, to have him 
think so. 


And this brings me to the July afternoon and 


> my promise to Rosalie. 
5 


Ilaving once said yes, I could not summon 


> courage to say no; and, after all, it was not at 
: all probable that I would be called upon to fulfil 
; it; it, was so very unlikely that Rosalie would be 


taken away. 

The babies, whese care was to devolve upon 
me in the case of their being motherless, were 
boys, and aged respectively one and two years; 
and, although I was really fond of them, in 
spite of their being a trifle cross, I had never 
coveted the entire possession of them. Father 
and mother adored them as the most wonderful 
things in creation, and they were sadly spoiled 
in consequence. 

“Just sew this, will you, Gwennie?’’ Rosalie 
said, as she turned over the piles of clothing, or, 
«Put a stitch theré.’”’ Thus, one article after 
another was flung to me for repairs, tired and 
warm as I was, until I could no longer see to 
work by the fading light. 

There was no reason whatever why so many 
things should need sewing at the last moment, 
except that it was just Rosalie’s way. It was 
just her way, too, to pour out things upon me as 
she did, without waiting to ask of my feelings 
in the matter, or how I might be situated. I 


think she had quite settled, in her own mind, 
that I was always to be a convenience for her 
needs. 


She might be away ‘two, four, or six weeks,” 
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she said; ‘it would depend upon Robbie, poor Late in the afternoon, Max returned, umbrella- 
1 


little fellow: if he grew strong as speedily as she 3 less. 

hoped he would, she should be back in a fort- ‘Did you not take my umbrella, after all?” 

night; for whatever would become of Max with- § I asked. 

out her was more than she could tell.” He stood a moment, evidently groping in the 
I tried to suggest that the incapable savage, $ halls of memory for said umbrella. Finally 

in whose hands he was to be left during her . came the admission that he had taken it and leit 


desertion, might possibly manage to keep up his 3 

valuable existence; but Rosalie only said, with 

a superior oa: “Of course, you will do the 3 might be a comfort for me to know that it was 

best you can.” And then she enumerated vf alone. 

many accidents and neglects to which | ‘““Why did you take mine, then?” said I, in 
; 


it at the office. 
‘Mine is there too,”’ he added, as though it 





would be liable, with so many different remedies 3 amazement. ‘You did not tell me that you had 

for each attack, that it was enough to unsettle } one.” 

any ordinary mind; and, if she had only boxed 

him up safely in a glass case and put the key in 

her pocket, I should have been infinitely relieved. 
«* Remember,” 


“T thought you knew it,” replied my charge, 
taking refuge in a cigar. 

What should I do with this sort of a man? I 
was Rosalie’s last whisper, viele aid to myself, as I returned to my window and 
anything should happen to me, you are to marry palm-leaf fan. Ie was so impracticable and so 
Max.” much afraid of his words. Rosalie had always de- 

My face burned uncomfortably, as I fancied clared that there was a great deal in him; but, so 
that I detected a gleam of intelligence behind § far as I could see, it did not come to the surface. 
my brother-in-law’s glasses: she had probably; Summer, in the city, is an unnatural sort of 
schooled him, too, then, to swallow this unpala-$ season. The rumbling wagons sccm to go through 
table dose, should the necessity arise. I found } one’s brain, the street-odors are not suggestive of 
myself wondering which of us would most deserve the Vale of Cashmere, the glare from brick houses 
pity. and pavements is maddening, and existence is 

The next morning, it was terribly hot and close. at best a matter of endurance. I looked back 
As sunstroke had seemed to be one of Rosalie’s pet § regretfully to the embowered dwellings of Marion- 
fears for Max, I took his hat, ‘unbeknownst to { dale and wished that my youngest nephew would 
him,’ as Bridget would say, and lined it with; “pick up” as fast as possible. I had only 
a layer of grape-leaves, carefully stitched in. ; Harry's letters to live upon, and they were— 
Before using them, however, I washed and wiped } just what such letters ought to be. 
each individual leaf, for fear of parasites ; and,’ Max had brought home my umbrella. He 
just as I was finishing my task, Max’s voice, in } laughed a little, as he placed it beside me. 
haste and perplexity, came up the stairs. “Had; ‘You see, Gwennic,” he said, “I’m not used 
I seen his hat?” he cried. ’ to being taken care of in this way.” 
§ 
; 
: 





“Yes,” I stammered: “here it is.’ And; _ I started, as he spoke. Ile seldom called me 
I advanced to meet him. anything; and now, as he pronounced my name, 
Ife glanced at the unwonted adornment inside, § it had a very soft sound. 
and then he glanced at me. He looked as if he 


‘Not used to being taken care of ?”’ I repeated. 
doubted my sanity. 


“Why, Rosalie talked as if that were the business 
of her life, and gave me charges innumerable 
on the subject.” 

He smiled—a little sadly, I thought—and 
I wondered if, in this, as in so many other 
things, my sister talked without acting. 

“Are you fond of reading?” continued my 
brother-in-law. ‘Reading aloud, I mean.’’ 
; And, thrusting a book into my hands, he lazily 
me that.”’ $ extemited himself on the sofa. 

He hesitated a moment, then took it. I had } It was Tennyson’s ‘Elaine,’ about the last 
certainly heard him say, or heard my sister say, } thing I should have expected Max to fancy. 
that he had no umbrella. Rosalie had probably } But I had always passionately admired it, and 
lost her own and taken his with her, and it 1 read it now ‘‘con amore.” 
seemed quite dreadful for him to go without ~~ “You have a very sweet voice,” said 


“It is so warm,” I suggested, ‘and you may 
get a sunstroke.” 

He put the hat on his head, as if to try it 
then took it off again, and quietly disengaged the 
leaves. The crown, he said, was perforated with 
airholes, which answered the same purpose. 

“At least,’ I called after his retreating coat- 
tails, “‘ you will take my sun-umbrella? Promise : 
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my 


on such a day as this. brother-in-law, approvingly; ‘it is so soothing.” 
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I was not sure, but I thought he had been 
asleep. 

‘* Now, read to me,’’ I said, resolved that he 
should do his duty. 

He opened his half-closed eyes quite wide, at 
this. 

“T’ll say something for you, instead,” he 
replied, very much like a schoolboy; and then 
repeated, from memory, the ‘* Sleeping Dalace”’ 
and the “ Vision of Sir Lamfal.” 

t 


) 


Afterward, he actual 


y roused himself, and 
fanned me when [I complained of the heat. 
I went to my room, that night, wondering if this 
were really Max or someone else. I began to 
think that there was something in him, after all. 

I could not understand, though, why he had 
always treated me with such strange coldness ; 





and, as one thing aiter another recurred to me 
p=] 


while lying awake, I remembered distinctly a little 3 
. . , o . $ 
incident that gave me a strange feeling at the } 
time. It was soon after Rosalie’s marriage, and 3 


I was spending a few days with her in the city. 
Max and | happened to be alone. Ie was turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, and I drew near 
him to look at an illustration of which he spoke. 
We stood quite close together, my shoulder 
almost touching him; but I thought only of the 
picture, until Max, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, started back a step or two, leaving the 
book in my hands. 

What did it mean? T thought then, and had 
occasionally thought since. Was I really an 
object of personal dislike to him? 

I had always admired my brother-in-law’s 
appearance, except for a certain expression of 
sleepy indifference, which seemed rather to 


grow upon him. But, the next evening, he 


looked quite awake, as he brought me Long- $ 


fellow’s ‘Golden Legend.” 

“Tt suits your voice,” he said; and I read 
until I was quite hoarse. 

Then he repeated nearly all my favorite gems, 
and I listened, entranced, to his deep sensitive 
tones. 

«You are very unlike Rosalie,” he said, 
presently. ‘She does not care to hear poetry— 
it bores her.” 

I knew that I was unlike Rosalie. But she 
was certainly a very unwise woman, I thought, 
not to enter into her husband’s taste, instead of 
leaving him to the mercy of the first coquette 
who might feel like amusing herself with him. 

Day by day, Max grew more attentive to me. 
I was in a strange tumultuous state. I wanted 
Harry, I wanted Aunt Zilla, I wanted to go 
away; but I had promised to stay and take care 
of Max, and, worse than that, ! had promised to 
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$ marry him. I was sure, too, that he knew this, 
and the thought made me tingle all over. 
Xosalie’s letters did not come so frequently as 
might have been expected, and they were rather 
short and unsatisfactory when they did come. 
She was a miserable correspondent, and would 
not exert herself in that way for anyone. 
Robbie did not seem to improve, and the time 


wee 


of their return was very uncertain. 
Those soft summer nights, in the dim parlor, 
after it became too dark to read, were strangely 


re rere 


unreal and different from anything I had pic- 
tured; but I was getting better acquainted with 
Max, and felt that I had never half appreciated 
him. 

“Why is it,” he asked, as he drew me down 
beside him on the sofa, “that you have always 
avoided me so, Gwennie? Do you really dislike 
me?’ 
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“T have not avoided you,” I replied, in 
> astonishment; ‘it is you who have avoided me.” 
‘“We seem to have lived with a paper wall 


new 


’ between us,’ he continued; ‘shall we tear it 
down ?” 

I trembled a little, and wondered what was 
coming. Max, the silent, was getting really 
eloquent. 
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‘You have been a terrible disappointment to 
me, Gwennie. You appeared to like me, at first. 
What changed you so?” 


‘Nothing changed me,’ said I, somewhat 


ree 


; bitterly, ‘‘ except the presence of Rosalie. You 
‘saw young Clara’s face more fair,’ and soon 
forgot any passing impression I might have 
made. But why talk of this? I have no 
broken heart to reproach you with, for I am 
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$soon to be happily married.” 

$ You made a promise to your sister,’’? whis- 
3 pered Max. 

> 

$ = Not willingly,” I said, indignant at his 
knowing and reminding me of it. “It was 





extorted from me by the force of circumstances. 
Besides, I should, in all human probability, 
have no opportunity of keeping it, even if I 
desired it. Rosalie is not out of health, but 
Robbie.” 

** Rosalie has heart-disease,’’ replied her hus- 
band; “did she not tell you this? She knows 
that she may die at any moment—and I willingly 
made the promise that was ‘extorted’ from you.” 


> 


I was resolved to go now—it seemed quite 
time; but Max held my hand tightly, as he 
went on: 

‘“‘T have always loved you, Gwennie. Rosalie 
at first dazzled me, and I mistook my admira- 
tion for a warmer feeling. Attcntions meant for 
¢ you were appropriated by her, and I suddenly 
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found that I was too far committed to retreat } I knew that she was dead; and then every- 
with honor.” ; ; thing was a blank for two dreadful weeks. 

I wondered’ if I were two different persons.; When I awoke to consciousness, dear Aunt 
For the moment, the tones of my companion’s § 
voice were sweeter in my ears than Harry’s, and 
I could have cried for the paradise from which I 
was shut out. What might not have been, but } 
for Rosalie’s vanity ? 3 

“You probably did not notice it,’ he con- } 
tinued, ‘‘but, one day, Gwennie, years ago, you $ 
stood close beside me, looking at a picture. It } 
maddened me to think that, in spite of your } Rosalie’s voice, from some far-off place, 
nearness, you were yet so far—and I stepped } sounded reproachfully in my ears: ‘I don’t 

2 


Zilla was there, taking care of me and the 
wailing child; for little Robbie, too, was gone. 
My first thought was: ‘‘Now I have got to 
S’marry Max.’’ And I turned wearily on the 
pillow and cried. 
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Then Harry gazed reproachfully down upon 
me; Max held up his motherless boy; all was 
confusion and half reality, when 





back from you abruptly.” believe you have heard half of what I was 

Not for worlds would I have told him how } saying.” 
well I remembered it, and how many other I could not deny that I had been asleep; but 
things were now explained. I tried to rally in good order: 

“‘T shall leave you, Max,” I cried; ‘I cannot 
stay in this house any longer.” 

He raised my hand to his lips, and said very 
quietly: “‘Go to bed now, and think no more 
of what I have told you. You have nothing to 
fear from me, and you cannot leave me. What 
reason would you give?” 

True enough, the world always demands a 
reason for a woman’s movement. What could 
I say to Rosalie? But my white elephant was 
a dreadful responsibility. 

A telegram came, one day, from Max. I tore 
it open. I read it wildly. The words danced 
before my eyes, and I fell on the floor in a dead 
faint. 


“Yes, I did. You wanted me to promise that I 
would marry Max, if anything happened to you.” 

“Yes,” replied Rosalie, ‘‘for the children’s 
sake ; but you did not tell me whether you would 
or not. The first thing I knew, you had dropped 
asleep.” 
My sister spoke in an injured tone; but 
I answered demurely: 


“T cannot marry Max, for I have promised 

Harry.” 

And then, of course, who was ‘ Harry’’? 

So I had to tell my story. 

Rosalie forgot to congratulate me. She said, 

instead, as she wrathfully folded a garment: 

“Tt does seem to me that I never set my heart 
«Come at once—wife very ill,’ ran the} particularly on a thing, but I am sure to be 

message. } disappointed.” 
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MORNING AND EVENING. 





BY BELLE BREMER, 





I sit by my open window, 
And softly the rose-leaves sweet 

Float down in a scented shower, 
Drifting about my feet— 

My feet, that are worn and weary 
With the burden and the heat. 


With eyes, in the glow of morning, 
That see but the promised crown, 

We bend our backs to the burden 
With never a sigh or frown ; 

By evening, the cross is heavy, 
And we long to lay it down. 

Oh, -bless¢d hush of evening, 


That brings to the weary rest, 
The laborer to his cottage, 


And so, in the cooling shadows, 
We loosen the galling strings, 
-If only for one brief moment, 
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The bird to its downy nest, Of the load that clings and clings, 
When the sun in a sea of crimson While over us falls the darkness 
Sinks low in the shining west. Like the shadow of brooding wings. 
We think, in the busy morning, In the morning, our step is lighter 
Of a journey just begun ; And our courage at its best, 
We think, in the hush of evening And the wound is not so painful 
Of a journey almost done, Where yesterday’s burden pressed. 
Of rest in the great hereafter, Joy comes to us in the morning, 





With our heavenly guerdon won. But the evening brings us rest. 
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MINERVA FREEMAN was one of those peculiar It was not long before the kindly widow 
creatures society denominates ‘old maids.” ; began to slip in a pie now and then, with 
Just why Minerva remained an old maid was 
a question which puzzled all the gossips of 
Materville. She was not uncomely and had no 


} the very crispest of crusts, and sometimes a 
3 cake, or other little dainty, just to spice the 
> miner’s bill-of-fare and arouse thoughts of home 
very striking idiosyncrasies. To be sure, she } and its pleasing train of reflections. It was 
had a will of her own, had Minerva Freeman, about this time that Widow Wetmore said 
and sometimes expressed very decided opinions, ; Minerva Freeman was not less than thirtyfive, 
but she never intruded them on people unso- 3 and, as I suggested before, I think her mind 
licited. Her eyes were gray, lighting up a coun- was slightly unsettled. The fourth week of the 
tenance of which the most prominent features 3 visitation, the widow put in a nice pie with the 
were a nose with a bold arch, and an expressive baking, and told Josiah, her son and express-boy, 
mouth, and a rather impressive jaw. to ask Mr. Fergunson if she should not come 
Widow Wetmore, who had a large experience $ over and renovate the house for him. After 
and four children, said Minerva’s curls were $ depositing his burden and receiving a coin to 
3 





“ artifishun or red,” she couldn’t tell which. I tickle his youthful palate, Josiah delivered his 
think they were only depressed auburn, but $ mother’s message. 

confess they were a little precise. Minerva was} ‘Do what, cap?” said the miner, with a puz- 
somewhat above the medium height, and had a } zled look. 

matter-of-fact walk that evinced great strength of 
character. She was very self-possessed—since 
nobody ever possessed her—and took hold of 


‘Renovate the house, mother said,’’ repeated 
Josiah. 





‘‘Renervate, rener — vate — the — house —”’ 
life just as she did the smoothing- nae gge a 3 muttered the miner, scanning the room with the 
determination to press her way through. i of discovering something which would 
course no one knew her age, but Widow Wetmore 
declared that she was not less than thirtyfive ; ¢ 3 
but, at the time she made this prophetic state- } 
ment, the widow’s mind was a little unsettled, 3 


suggest such an operation. The jerked venison 
and bunches of tobacco that adorned ceiling 
and walls, and the quartz specimens, etc., on 
table and shelves, greeted him in a familiar 
for Materville had a visitation of Providence at } way, but furnished no revelation. Turning to 
that time—that is, an available man dropped in ; Josiah, he said dubiously : 

there. “Tell yer mother I’ve looked it all over, and 

Rumor called him Russell Fergunson, and 3 I guess it’s all right.” 

whispered that he was a California panel: After Josiah left, Russell Fergunson smoked his 
returned to the East for a bride. He was; pipe and wondered if his den were “all right,” 
about forty years old, and had been in the {and if he ought not to have let Widow Wetmore 
Western wilds so long ‘‘that he found the formal 3 

cantiiiens of the social state very embarrass } 


renovate. But such knowledge was too mystical 
for him, and, after finishing his fifth pipe, he 
ing.’ That's what the barber told me, in just ; ’ gave up the solution of the problem, and, going 
those words, who shaved him and sheared him } ; into his bed-room, rolled himself in a blanket 
up. He rented a small house just across-lots 
from Widow Wetmore’s white cottage, and 
lived in miner-like seclusion. and returned home to answer his mother’s solicit- 
By a strange freak of fortune, or a dream, or } ous inquiry: 

some supernatural agency perhaps, a friend of “What did he say about the renervate, 
the widow’s had it impressed on his mind that 3 Josier ?”’ 

the miner would need baking and washing done, “All right,’’ sputtered Josiah, as he disposed 
and he straightway recommended her as the 
proper person therefor; furthermore, promised 


to enjoy a Spanish siesta. 
Meantime, Josiah had purchased his liquorice 








of another piece of liquorice, and proceeded 
to clip the kitten’s ears. Hurriedly clearing 


that one of the children should carry the articles } away the dishes, Widow Wetmore arrayed her- 
to and fro, and it was so arranged. ; 
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self for the occasion, seized her renovating- 
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room, where he had retired to smoke away his 
discomfiture. He realized the full force of the 
disaster, and was evidently discomposed. 

‘So this is what that youngster calls rener- 
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. instruments, and went over. Russell Fergunson 
was roused from a nightmare-vision of ‘‘a rener- 
vatin’’’ by a noise in the front-room. Assuming 
a sitting posture, he listened attentively. Yes, 
there was no mistake: and he was now thor- vatin’,’’ he muttered. ‘I thought I didn’t need 
oughly aroused by the unqualified racket in the 3 any of it, and told him so. He sartinly didn’t 
front-room. Somebody was going through his ; saby how the lead run.’ And he cast a nervous 
traps for the gold he was supposed to have con- ; glance at the knot of men and boys gathered in 
cealed about the premises. Seizing a huge navy- ; front of the grocery. Mathew Pitfall, a widower 
revolver, he crept softly to the partition and 3 of sixty, with nine children, was telling how he 
peeped through a crack into the front-room. } had ‘spotted’? that Fergunson when he first 
Fergunson was transfixed. The revolver slid } came ; knew there was something treacherous 
to the floor, and he broke out in a cold sweat. 3in him. ‘Them miners was hard cases.” And 
There was Widow Wetmore, her bright calico } he took a reassured survey of Widow Wetmore’s 
dress pinned up about her waist, exposing a} white cottage. 
flaming balmoral and a pair of expansive fect. tunity to dilate upon total depravity and tell 
She was perching upon chairs and boxes, and $them to beware of wolves in sheep's clothing. 
climbing for cobwebs in an acrobatic way thet 3 and delivered a moral harangue intended for 
held Fergunson spellbound, saturated him with 3 everybody save himself and his hearers. Then 
cold chills, and finally sent him completely } the barber cracked a joke, and the crowd dis- 
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The preacher seized the oppor- 





unstrung to his blanket. He listened tremb- 
lingly to the commotion among his pipes and 
quartz specimens, dear as the apple of his eye. 
He heard the dislodging of jerked venison and 
tobacco festooning the room, and solemnly 
sighed : 

‘So, she’s renervatin’.” 

Would she enter the bed-room? Of course 
she would. What should he do then? 
what? And this man, who had faced painted 
savages and embraced enraged grizzlies, paled 
at the thought of meeting a woman alone. He 
determined to escape through the bed-room 
window. 

Now, Widow Wetmore had a woman’s curi- 
osity, and had intended entering the chamber 
all the time, but had deferred doing so till she 
had made noise enough to discover if anyone 
were in there. So, just as the escaping miner 
was astride the windowsill, she burst into the 
bed-room, with that brisk, business, self-assured 
dispatch characteristic of the widow. The widow 
shrieked, and bolted for the front-room; while 
the window, eluding Fergunson’s nerveless grasp, 
shut down on his unextricated leg as merci- 
lessly as a bear-trap. A dozen heads simul- 
taneously protruded from as many surrounding 
cottages, attracted by the noise. Minerva Free- 
man, going for a drive, passed by in her one-horse 
buggy. One minute later, and feminine forms 
were seen flitting hither and thither, with shawls 
hastily thrown over their heads, exploding the 
catastrophe in a confidential way to everybody 
they knew. Half an hour later, there was not. 
@ man, woman, or child in all Materville who 
had not learned all about it. 

Russell Fergunson saw all this from the front- 


Yes— 3 


’ persed, going home better satisfied than ever 
with their respective virtue, and filled with a 
‘ purpose that boded no good to the defamed and 
hapless miner. 
§ Russell Fergunson had troubled dreams, that 
; night. He dreamed he was being tarred and 
} feathered by an infuriated mob, and awoke in 
a cold sweat to find only a feather in his ear, 
and his Newfoundland dog pressing a cold nos« 
to his cheek. He fell asleep to dream of prepa- 
ration for a hanging, in which he was to figure 
as the star-actor, and, in the agony of the situa- 
tion, he thought an angel came and silenced the 
mob and saved him. And the most remarkable 
thing of all was that the angel had gray eyes, 
an arched nose, and an impressive jaw. 
| He rolled from his blankets, next morning, 
§ determined to make a clean breast of the whole 
< matter. Straightway he went to the grocery 
sand narrated all the details of the catastrophe 
to the proprietor, won his confidence, and then 
—- to his fortification, to await the move- 
ment of the enemy. No sooner was he gone, 
’ than the widower of sixty, the preacher, and the 
3 town generally, congregated at the grocery. 


; 
The grocer’s revelation fell like a rainbow on 
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the clouded faces, and the fury of the storm 
was spent. All were mollified save Mathew 
Pitfall: he had ‘spotted that Fergunson when 
he first sot eyes on him.’’ He could read human 
nature, he could; and he glanced anxiously at 
the widow’s white cottage. 

But the tide had evidently set the other way ; 
and, when the report circulated that Minerva 
Freeman said she had passed the cottage just 
at the critical moment, saw the miner in the 
window, and, through the window, saw the 
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widow just entering the room, and heard her 
scream, and witnessed her rapid transit across 
the lots, just as Fergunson had told, and, when 
the minister and grocer visited the miner’s 
den and found his traps in a confusion corrobo- 
rating his statements, and, above all, when Russell 
Fergunson subscribed fifty dollars to the mission- 
fund, and thereupon paid it, his explanation was 
unhesitatingly received, and the good people fell 
to joking over the ludicrous mistake. 

Russell Fergunson had heard how Minerva 
Freeman had helped him out of his trouble, 
and from that time he was sensible of a solicit- 
ous interest in her welfare, both present and 
future. He got a friend to employ a woman to 
finish the renovation, but wisely took the precau- 
tion to sit at a safe and convenient distance, on 
a storebox, in full view of all Materville, while 
the performance was going on. 

‘‘T don’t want no more renovatin’ in mine,” 
he said, in answer to the preacher, who had 
just joined the grocery-crowd. ‘It don't pan 
out in a payin’ way; takes too much quicksilver 
to save the gold,’’ he added, tipping a sly wink 
at a neighbor. 

Shortly after, Russell Fergunson called on the 
barber for a careful shave, and, that evening, 
arrayed himself in his best doeskin. Just as 
the moonbeams were falling a little aslant, he 
took the street leading to Deacon Freeman’s. 


’ 
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§ There was profound silence for several minutes. 
The kittens commenced romping, about the room 
in an enlivening way, and presently Russell 
broke the silence with the remark that he 
thought ‘ Materville was looking up a little,” 
a statement so manifestly forced and flatly 
absurd that they both smiled, and Russell 
actually hitched his chair away from his cher- 
3 ished hat and toward Minerva Freeman. She 
instantly sobered and ventured to say: 

‘You were a long time recreating in the 
mining-district, Mr. Fergunson?”’ 

“Wal, yes, I was in the diggin’s quite a 
spell,’ he answered, giving another hitch to his 
chair. 

‘‘T presume you found life rather unenjoyable 
in such an isolated condition,’ she continued. 

Russell started at the word “isolated”; it 

jingled like “‘renovated.”” Drawing out a tri- 
colored silk handkerchief, he wiped his brow 
; and replied adventurously: ‘‘Wal, yes, there 
Sis a good deal of ice in the mountings; but we 
didn’t prospect much in them places.” 
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Then a silence fell; the kittens chased each 
other around and around Russell’s white hat, 
and seemed to know exactly what to do, which 
sc nettled the miner that he suddenly broke the 


‘*Minin’s mighty hard work.” 
“‘T presume it is very laborious and very 


Widow Wetmore saw him start that way; the ? expensive, too, is it not?’’ she responded. 


barber saw him pass in that direction; so did 
the widower of sixty. A little later, all Mater- 
ville heard an emphatic knocking at Deacon 
Freeman’s front-door. When it opened, Widow 
Wetmore saw a man enter the flood of light 
which poured out, and, turning to Josiah, who 
was innocently trimming the kitten’s ears, to 
his utter astonishment she gave him such a 
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3 ** Wal, not very; a miner’s outfit is only his 


3 blanket, his pick, shovel, and cradle.” 


nan 


The word ‘‘cradle”’ was unfortunate. It crept 
in between them like the breath of a refrigerator. 


tussell Fergunson tipped back his chair on one 
1 


eg, balanced, crossed and recrossed his legs, 
sand wiped the great sweat-drops from his fore- 
s . 
>head. Just then, one of the kittens reared up 


thrashing as he never had before for indulging } on the shining white hat, pulled it over, and 


in any amusing recreation. 


scampered under the sofa in great consterna- 


Deacon Freeman ushered his visitor into a $ tion. 


cheerful room, where sat Minerva, caressing two 


-Minerva advanced a remark about mountain- 


impulsive and vigorous-looking kittens. She scenery; Russell gave his chair another hitch 


greeted the miner with the precisest etiquette. 
Russell seated himself, placing his tall white silk 
hat, with red lining, tenderly on the floor beside 
him. Russell Fergunson was somewhat eccen- 
tric, and this hat was his special hobby. It had 
cost him several ounces of gold-dust, and he 
guarded it with most anxious solicitude. 

After a few minutes’ general conversation, the 
deacon retired to his study, to map out the dis- 
tribution of the poor-fund for the ensuing week. 

Minerva felt a little uneasiness on being left 
alone with a-man. Russell was slightly em- 
barrassed at being left alone with a woman. 


and narrated his experience, with full and 
} forcible descriptions of mountain-life. They 
3 were getting along famously, when the unusu- 
ally boisterous rollicking of the kittens attracted 
his attention. 

He looked around just as the white one shot 
into his hat like a meteor; then a dark streak 
spun from under the sofa, and the black one 
lodged in it with the force and precision of a 
cannon-ball. They rolled over, bit, clawed, and 
yowled around in that hat, and wriggled out 
on to the floor in a knot, leaving the red silk 
¢ lining protruding. Russell tried to talk, alter- 
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nately viewing the destruction of his cherished , ‘I’m lookin’ up a claim.” 
hat, and mopping his brow with the tri-colored } ‘What kind of a claim? Do you anticipate 
silk handkerchief. Minerva could not see the} locating here, Mr. Fergunson?’’ she replied, 
mischief her pets were doing, for Russell’s ; nervously. 
opaque form interposed. So they charged and; «‘ Wal, as you said a-ways back, I did find life 
recharged, frolicked and fought, and tore out the ; unenjoyable out thar mong the ice, an’ 1 come 
red silk lining in a perfect ecstasy of delight. ; in hyar to prospect a claim to some sensible 
Russell was too diffident to remonstrate, and sat $ woman.’’ 
there in condensed agony, swabbing his distracted He stopped, astonished at his own audacity. 
brow, till the hat was reduced to a mere wreck, ; There was a strange light in Minerva Freeman’s 
and one of the kittens ran around to Minerva ; gray eyes.’ Her hands fell limp in her lap, and 
with a piece of the red silk lining around its{an ashen hue settled around her expressive 
neck. mouth. Russell plied his tri-colored hand- 
kerchief most vigorously, and stammered : 
of character aforementioned. Comprehending} «(Can't I—I put aclaim on y-y—you, Minerva, 
the situation at a glance, she unceremoniously } an’ have it recorded ?”’ 
ejected the kittens, rescued the hat, and condoled > T never learned just what Minerva Freeman 
with Mr. Fergunson while she ironed it out; } answered; but, a few months later, a notice was 
then placed it on the rack, crossed over and sat} published at the meeting-house, and a record 
down very near him, nearer than she had ever sat } was made at the county-office that enlivened all 
to a man not a relative in all her lonely life. It‘ Materville, gave the cottage another ‘ rener- 
inspired him with such confidence that he said, : vatin’,’’ canceled Widow Wetmore’s hopes, and 
right at the start: > caused Josiah to receive another vigorous piece 
‘‘Minerva, I’ve come out hyar prospectin’.”’ } of maternal attention, encouraged the widower 
She thrilled at the word ‘ Minerva,’”’ but ; of sixty, furnished the barber with a fresh joke 
responded calmly : and the parson with a white silk hat with red 
“Prospecting, Mr. Fergunson? What for?” lining, and—that’s all. 
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It was then Minerva evinced the strength 
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VISIONS OF THE NIGHT. 





BY MRS. MARY E. BURGEBRB. 





Tur flight of time is backward turned > And all the years that lie hetween 
And the old-time splendor o’er me, 3 Life’s morn and this dark hour 

As visions bright of sunny glade, Are gone like shadows, while my heart 
Of the old home, rise before me: Is light as the wind-tossed tiower. 


Again, through aisles of forest-green, 
I list to the night-birds singing 

In sheltered copse by placid lake, 
Where the festooned moss is clinging. 


A sense of rapture thrills my soul, 
As the silvery starlight’s paling ; 
I hear a voice caress my name 
In the night-wind’s mystic wailing. 
And, drifting out on dream-life’s tide, 
Where the balmy south-winds hover, 


Beneath the arching azure sky 
And the moonlight softly beaming, 
Youth’s distant scenes come back to me, 
Through the halls of memory gleaming, 


Are rustling leaves and limpid streams 
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And the meadows sweet with clover. 
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THE STAR-GAZER. 





BY DOROTHY DEXTER. 





TmMMOVABLE and bright they shine, 
The stars in heights above, 

And have each other looked upon 
For ages long with love. But I have learned it thoroughly, 
And shall forget it ne’er: 

What served me for a grammar was 
Thy face, so heavenly fair. 


Yet all the philologians have 
This language yet to meet. 


mannan 


They speak a mystic language, too, 
So pure and rich and sweet, 
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ALONG THE BAYOU. 





BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS,’’ ETC. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 270. 


CHAPTER XV. ; the De Villenaret mansion and its fair surround- 
Four days—five—and she did not come. ;ing. Bornito again passed over yellow-tinted 
Twice, meeting the professor alone, Bornito had } lowland, again threaded the tangle of deep 
ventured inquiry: “ Mademoiselle—was she } draining-ditches. Yet, afar off, he could see 
well?” lights twinkling amid those dark trees encircling 
“Quite. But Mary had been fatigued some-; the great house, and could hear music drifting 
what by the last trip—these May mornings grow ; down and mingling with the rustle of the cane, 
warm.” waving now in the two-foot height of its May 
The six weeks of their stay in the Southland $ growth. 
had passed, and now Professor Gaillard spoke He crept nearer, and looked within. The old 
of speedy return to his Northern home, and } saloon shone like an illumined vision, to the eyes 
finally arranged for his last swamp-journey. {of Bornito. A mellow radiance touched the 
Very often, during these May trips, he talked ; white Venus on which he had gazed with wonder, 
of Bornito's summer application to English: touched that haunting face smiling from its 
study, of the coming autumn, and of winter: golden frame, touched into wondrous reflection 
observation among swamp birds and reptiles. } the old mirror where he had seen his own rough 
Bornito gladly entered into all plans, with hope ¢ grand figure looking forth with lustrous eyes— 
lighting heart and eyes. Hope for what, he $ touched, too, with exquisite softness, the white- 
hardly knew, save that again the lovely one: robed form of Mary Gaillard. 
would brighten his life with her presence. How far away she seemed, sitting there by 
Sometimes, the memory of that conversation \ the long window, looking forth into the moonlit 
over Vanderlich’s debts, the memory of De Ville- { beauty of the night, the soft white lace and 
naret’s love, and of the shadow he had marked ; drapery of her robe surrounding her 
on the sweet face, brought a terror, a sickening; cloud of mist, Bornito thought. lis heart 
fear, into Bornito’s heart. That brow, pure and ; swelled with tenderness and sadness. So far 
strong—it would wear the martyr’s crown, and ‘away she seemed, and yet so near. For did he 
wear it nobly. Let the pure eyes see duty, and } not hold her in his heart with reverence, with 
from duty neither heart nor hand would turn.$ joy unspeakable? She might try; but she 
Could Mrs. Vanderlich persuade her niece that } should not ever break away from the shrine in 
duty demanded the sacrifice of her heart? which he had placed her—the holy f holies 
Bornito grew restless. Six days he waited— in his heart's temple. 
six days. He could no longer wait—he must There were many others present. At a distant 
see her—he must see them together. Well, and table, sat the professor, looking over some large 
suppose—suppose the worst—what then? Ah, : books of engravings; near by, Mrs. Vanderlich, 
at least, suspense would be ended—at least, he ‘ with a sadly-wearied expression of countenance, 
would not be in darkness; and perhaps—per- } kept her white hands busily working amid a mass 
haps he might venture—he, even Bornito—to} of brightly-colored worsted; and all the other 
warn, to lift his voice, and to show to her the } members of that first bayou-party Bornito recog- 
wrong. She had said that he was true—she nized. There were, moreover, several strangers ; 
; 
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knew that he was true; and, to the voice of} one, a tall dark gentleman, sat by Miss Gaillard. 
truth, perhaps— Ah, it was all perhaps, a dim The company was all silent, listening to the 
misty perhaps, in Bornito’s mind. voice of Mademoiselle Rita. As soon as the gay 
The seventh day, at noon, he left his home, ; song was finished, she dashed into ao brilliant 
traveled through the swamp, and, about the 3 aria, and, lifting her bright face, talked to the 
eighth hour, stepped forth from its darkness. } son of her guardian, standing near, while her 
Moonlight bathed the far-stretching canefields, } fingers fairly danced over the keys. 
the rough negro-cabins, and the gaunt angles ? 


w~ 


The swampman, his sight trained to great 


of the sugar-house, and gave added beauty to 2 keenness, marked the actors in this life-drama. 
(352) 
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He could see Mrs. Vanderlich glancing covertly } determining to wait till the loiterers had passed ; 
toward Miss Gaillard and the dark gentleman, 3 for the ground here was secluded—a cove of 
who talked earnestly, notwithstanding the in-; greenery, shut in on three sides by hedges of 
different manner of his listener; he could see ; cherokee and by bushes of viburnum. A huge 
Gerton, restlessly passing from group to group, ; oak arose within this space, and, under it, stood 
lingering often near his cousin; he could see $ a garden-seat and a rustic table filled with some 
De Villenaret, sitting beside a strange lady, Slow pots of blossoming plants. 

opening and closing her fan, a heavy frown He peered forth from the viburnum-clump 
contracting his forehead till the brows met } where he stood, and looked up the avenue. 
above the black eyes. __ 3 Very slowly the two he watched came through 

After awhile, Mademoiselle Rita glanced 3 the moonlight and the shadows. His mind went 
toward the window where Miss Gaillard sat, ; back to that first day, when he had seen the 
and the tall gentleman, apparently obeying $ little pleasure-craft slip through the shadows and 
a call, hastened to the piano, and stood turning} sunlight of the bayou. As they approached, 
over some pieces of music. she could hear De Villenaret say: 

Then indeed Bornito’s heart throbbed; for “You see, I followed your suggestion, made- 
Mary Gaillard, rising, stepped quietly forth} moiselle. I had the table covered with fiowers. 
through the long window into the shadows and } Reward me now: come see how lovely they look 
moonlight of the verandah. Graceful, fair, and : and how finely they bloom.” 
pure she stood, only five yards away—five little; ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered Miss Gaillard; and Bornito 
yards—one hand resting against the broad pillar, ; remarked that she did not seem to avoid the 
the other hanging quietly among the soft folds { delay, though the rest of the party was now 
of her robe. The soft rays fell over her white § quite far off. ‘I noticed them this morning.” 
figure, fell over her golden head and the face ‘But not with me,’’ persisted De Villenaret. 
uplifted to heaven. Bornito also looked above: ; ‘‘Come: let me enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
the sky was so blue. It was, he thought, like { you enjoy them.” 

a dream of the lake, when calm sunlight rested “‘The shadow of the oak makes this a lovely 
upon the still water. He wondered whether he} spot for shade-plants,’’ Bornito could hear her 
might dare approach and ask if she would not } say calmly, as she passed over the greensward ; 
come yet once more to the old swamp. and he noted, with keen pain, the ungloved 

Even as he hesitated, the window near? hand resting within her companion’s arm. 
darkened, and Vanderlich, hurrying forth, stood Be Yes,’ answered De Villenaret. ‘Let us 
by his cousin. Instantly, the fair face fell, the sit down a moment—only one moment. The 
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golden head turned. Vanderlich spoke rapidly § others are yet in sight; we shall soon reach 
—what he said, Bornito could not hear; but the § them, and I never see you alone. Give me this 
swampman could see that his gestures betokened $ pleasure. You will soon be going home, and 
excitement, and that Mary Gaillard did nots then—” 
listen unmoved. She-was yet standing before 3 3ornito could not distinctly hear what fol- 
him, when several of the company came into ; lowed; but he saw that Mary Gaillard granted 
the verandah—the gentlemen with hats, the } the request and sat down on the bench—looking, 
ladies with light wraps. ‘‘ Walk”’ and ‘‘river,”’ ; ah, so ethereal, so lovely. 
Bornito could hear. De Villenaret, approaching A deep sharp pain darted, like the thrust of 
Miss Gaillard, threw a white lacy-looking fabric 3a knife, through his young heart. A mad 
about her shoulders. So, they were all going. ; impulse seized him—an impulse to rush forward 
Yes; the professor even had laid aside his {and snatch her away from the presence of the 
engravings, and Mrs. Vanderlich her worsted. } man who would gladly receive her as payment 
By twos and threes and fours, they passed 3 for Vanderlich’s debt. He had, indeed, taken 
down the avenue, their voices floating faintly ; one headlong step, but drew back, remembering 
back upon the evening-wind. Only De Ville-; they would think him crazed: and she—she 
naret lingered, closing slowly several of the long} might be angered, as when he had offered his 
shutters, and Mary Gaillard stood waiting in the 3 gold. 
moonlight—a very serious expression, Bornito Poor Bornito! He stood gazing forth, wild- 
could see, shading the fair face. eyed and white. She was talking earnestly, one 
They also, probably, would follow the others; {snowy arm resting among the blossoms, which 
and, thus thinking, the young man crept deftly 3 she seemed intently regarding, as her hand toyed 
amid the shrubbery, keeping near the avenue. ; with their dainty leaves; and De Villenaret, 
When he had gone about half-way, he paused, ; bending forward, listened gravely, his black 
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eyes drinking in, with unconcealed admiration, ‘“« What is it you have to tell me of my father ?”’ 
the grace of her beauty. When she was silent, } asked Bornito, interrupting. ‘Is he living?” 
and yet, all downcast and troubled and shy, sat} “Living? No; I regret to say that he is 
as one waiting, De Villenaret answered ae You don’t. look triste, mon ami.’ 
words hastily, and, seizing the hand which yet § “J never knew him,’ replied Bornito. “I 
wandered among the flowers, bending his head, ; wish,’ he added, impatiently, ‘‘I wish you would 
kissed it tenderly. hasten and tell me what you have to tell me.” 
s ‘So, you grow restless. Bien! the name 
CHAPTER XVI. I have to give you is Ptre Drouard, and the 
AnD now a strange swimming filled Bornito’s } request that, if he come to you some day, you 
head, a terrible blackness came over his eyes, } will give heed to what he says.” 
and, as one utterly bereft of reason, he would: ‘‘And is that all?”’ asked Bornito. ‘1 thought 
have stridden forth and snatched her away and ’ there was news of Paul Crezoni, my father.”’ 
stricken down De Villenaret: for was he not} 








The other laughed again—this time, almost 
boisterously—so that the fisherman looked again 
angered. 

“Ah, bah!’’ he at last cried, “this life is, 
after all, a farce. Tenez—if Pere Drouard come 
to you, then news will come of your father; 
if not—well, you must rest content to know that 
he is in his grave. They are a pretty couple 
yonder.” 


almost a savage, this great strong swampman, 
with his tender heart? But, even as his muscles 
thrilled, ready for motion, a hand laid on his 
shoulder and a short laugh not altogether un- 
familiar recalled his senses. He looked around, 
wrath in his face. The halting stranger, whom he 
had seen on the bayou-bank, stood before him. 

‘‘Good-evening, mon ami,” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘How! you don’t remember me? Did ‘‘ Hold!’ exclaimed Bornito. ‘Tell me: why 
you deliver the message I sent Monsieur de } do I not bear my father’s name? Why—’ 
Villenaret? Ah, your mind clears now. But? ‘Not a question will I answer,” replied the 
you don’t seem particularly happy, my friend. 
That sight yonder makes the devil in your heart. 
Eh! I have stood here watching your face. It 
was as good as a play. Well, life is tragedy 
or farce—as one makes it. Mine has been a litile 
of both.” 

He rattled all this off lightly; then, suddenly 
becoming grave, asked seriously : 
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other, looking into the young man’s face with 
a firm hard expression: ‘not one. But see— 
this I will do for you,” here the black eyes 
again sparkled with malice: °‘I will but walk 
before that tree yonder, and, I promise you, 
Monsieur de Villenaret will follow, and leave 
that demoiselle with the blue eyes; then you 
may talk to her, and sing the songs you sing on 

“Have you sense enough, Leon Bornito, te } the bayou. En passant, too, make the demoiselle 
remember a name and a request which I wish } my regret for the fright I gave, the night she 
to give you, and which refer to your father?’’ { rested in Dominique’s hut; elso, to the demoiselle 

“To my father?’ cried Bornito, fairly startled § Barbara, my thanks for the pretty relation of her 
into life. ‘‘Who are you?” And he looked 3 iife and of your life, whereby much knowledge 
eagerly into the thin yellow face before him. was given me. And hold—a parting word: 

“You asked me that question once before, 
friend. Perhaps I may tell you, some day— 
perhaps I may not. As it is, who you are, 
I know full well—Leon Bornito, fisherman and 
swampman, who has not been over-happy, though 
he has been in heaven since the day that 
demoiselle yonder with the blue eyes came 
floating up the bayou.” 

Bornito clenched his fist and turned threaten- 
ingly 

‘Open your hand, mon ami. I was there, 
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Look out for Dominique; look out for this 
Monsieur de Villenaret: wear a coat of mail, 
if you have one. I would not that anything 
happen to you. And, before we part, let me say 
to you—though for what, you may never know— 
merci, mille fois, merci.” 

He doffed his cap, as he spoke, and, yet 
laughing, stepped forward and passed toward 
the tree. Here he paused an instant, just long 
enough to let De Villenaret see his figure, then 
walked haltingly across the open sward, and 
that day. Proof—you want it? Bien! I saw ; disappeared behind the hedge on the further 
the gold spread on the bayou-bank. Now you 
believe? Yes? Que diable! I had been three 
days dodging about in the woods yonder. I found 
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side, and so up the avenue. 
De Villenaret, from whose grasp Miss Gaillard 
had long since withdrawn her hand, sprang up 


a treasure—yes.’’ Here, the stranger laughed. 3 suddenly, spoke a few hasty words to his com- 
“T had not expected to find such a treasure. ; panion, then dashed over the moonlit space, and 
$ rapidly followed in the footsteps of the stranger. 


You look puzzled.” 
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Bornito, quite dazed, stood watching. } ing them as in a grasp of iron, and forcing her 
Miss Gaillard, finding herself alone, leaned ; to look into his wan haggard face. She grew 
her cheek on her hand, and sat as if in deep ; deathly pale, and her lips parted in a faint cry 
thought. The reverie evidently was sad; for} of pain. 
a look of deep melancholy settled over the; With the fleetness of a deer, Bornito darted 
lovely face till it grew so plaintive in its} forward: with the bound of a tiger, sprang oa 
expression that, unconsciously, Bornito drew 3 Vanderlich. The latter, utterly unprepared, 
several steps nearer, longing to lift the pain ; released his cousin, staggered backward, and 
from her heart. Those who had gone before : fell on the seat at her side. Bornito stood like 
were singing, and the distant music and the {an avenger before them, his eyes blazing, his 
wind sighing and the ery of the night-insects § chest heaving, his whole figure grandly eloquent 
all mellowed themselves into a chorus of infinite } with indignant scorn. 
tenderness; while the long moss draping the; ‘Coward!’ he cried, folding his arms and 
old oak, and the boughs themselves, were swaying } looking down on Vanderlich. “Coward!” he 
about with a sound like a human sigh. ; repeated, with yet deeper scorn. ‘Do not be 
Perhaps he might, indeed, for one instant, 3 hafraid, mademoiselle,”” and he gazed at Mary 
have stood before her and spoken a gentle ; Gaillard, leaning like a broken flower over the 
greeting; perhaps she might have lifted her ; table, ‘do not be hafraid. ’Ee weel not dhrown 
face, and thrown him, through the moonlight, ; ’eemse’f, non.” 
a soft smile; but, at that moment, Gerton Van- Meantime, Vanderlich, who had been silent 
derlich broke rudely from the hedge beyond. $ from sheer surprise, now jumping up, doubled 
“Where is De Villenaret? Why are you ; his fists and came toward Bornito. 
alone, Mary ?”’ he cried, excitedly. For Bornito,; ‘‘ You wan’ fight, yaisse,”’ said the swampman, 
having drawn close, could hear now. looking with contempt at his opponent, and 
She looked up, startled. seeming to grow, as he looked, even more pow- 
«Do not be disturbed, Gerton,” she answered, } erful. ‘I ham rheddy, yaisse, me.” 
sadly, ‘‘I have temporized—temporized, Gerton,: ‘Be still, Gerton,”’ said Miss Gaillard, recov- 
for your sake,’’ she added, bitterly. ‘I have} ering voice and self-possession. ‘‘ Monsieur de 
asked for a little more time, and Monsieur de : Villenaret will be here directly, and what then 
Villenaret has only gone a step yonder, to look } can you say? And you, Monsieur Bornito, go, 
after some tramp who passed. Almost,’ she} [ pray you, and—and remember,” she hesitated 
continued, with a pitiful little gesture of disdain, 
‘almost, you have made me despise myself.” 
Vanderlich came nearer, and sat down. 
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here, a faint flush touching her pale cheeks, 
‘‘yemember your promise! If you do not go,” 
she added, seeing he yet covertly eyed Vander- 
His voice was low, but Bornito was standing 3 lich, ‘‘ Monsieur de Villenaret will ask explana- 
now just back of Miss Gaillard. He did not; tion, and—’’ She did not finish the sentence. 
scruple to listen. His wild breeding had taught; As she stood there—frail, anxious, with that 
him, above all else, this: to defend the helpless } faint flush on her cheek, and her lips yet trem- 
—the innocent—and there was that in the eyes } bling—all the worship of Bornito’s heart burst 
lifted to Vanderlich’s which recalled the help- ; forth. He suddenly snatched the little hand 
less terror he had once seen in a bird, snake- } lying among the flowers, held it in his own, 
charmed, on the bayou-bank near his home. ; and, looking with his tender eyes into her now 
«Temporized? What have you promised? Is } downcast face, cried passionately : 
5 
: 
3 


it to be death or life for me?”’ asked Vanderlich. 
“Hush, Gerton, hush—such silly words are 
out of place.” 3 
‘Out of place?” he exclaimed, passionately. ; 
*«T tell you, Mary, rather than endure the shame 3 
of confession to my uncle—and rather than} ‘An’ you weel come once more to my ’ome— 
live dishonored, owing this debt—a thousand } once more to dat swamp w’ere you ‘ave med fo’ 
times, I would take my life. You do not believe } me paradise. Leeft but your eyes, and say to 
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‘You weel not marrie ’eem—non, non—you 
> do not loave ’eem.” 

Vanderlich was dumb from sheer amazement, 
and Mary Gaillard—flushed, shy, and drooping 
—stood equally silent. 


me? See, then. De Villenaret told me that, } me: ‘I weel come.’ ”’ 

this night, you would decide. Mary, the stream Her lips moved, but there was no sound—only 

yonder flows deep. What is your decision? {one instant, she did indeed lift those lovely 

Quick—life or death ?”’ eyes, and Bornito caught in their depths an 
He had suddenly started up, and now, stand- { answer to his words—caught, too, an answer 

ing before her, seized both the little hands, hold-}to his heart. He quickly raised the hand 
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he held, pressed it reverently to his lips, ° 
and, before Vanderlich or Miss Gaillard had $ 
recovered from their surprise, he was gone. 


And now, to Bornito, all the world was fair, ; 
and the darkest swamp-tangle lighted by the ‘ 


memory of that touch. 


The gray dawn was breaking as he stepped ; 


forth from the denser gloom, on to the rush-bank 
‘of the bayou; 


did not find it strange, even, that Dominique 
sat, like a spirit of evil, crouching against the 
willow-trunk. 
fervid glow in his eyes, Bornito greeted the old 
man. 


«Eh, Dominique, stay’and breakfast with me. ‘ 
I have strange news to tell thee of one who ! 


knew my father—Paul Crezoni.” 

But Dominique would not eat—only he sat 
and listened, while Bornito, 
light yet in his young eyes, told of the stranger’s 


greeting—told of the message he had left for : 


De Villenaret, almost five weeks before—told of 


his queer words and the sudden following of : 


De Villenaret. 

The old man, as he listened, grew more bent, 
more yellow. 

** He said to thee this, and no more ?”’ 

‘No more,”’ replied Bornito. 

Dominique pondered. 

At last. he lifted his head and looked search- > 


ingly, even lovingly, into the young man’s face. ; 
«‘Leon, my son, hast thou thought of what I 3 


said to thee about Barbara ?”’ 


Bornito answered by a look of surprise. 


‘See then, Leon, my son, thy grandfather 3 
and thy mother, they both willed that thou $ 


shouldst have my pretty Barbara as wife. 


thee for my Barbara, my little one. I grow old, 
Leon. Let me see Barbara thy wife. There is 
need for haste. I would not meg my girl alone. 
I would see her safe in thy care.’ 

He ceased, but still sat looking anxiously into ' 
the young man’s face. He could find there only } 
surprise and pain. 
nito said firmly: 

“Thy Barbara is fair, and of tender heart, 
and good; but hast thou forgotten, Dominique, 
there is that within me which calls me forth into 
the world?” 

Dominique sighed. 

“Tis even as I feared. Thou art like thy 
mother. Thou wouldst away to foreign lands 


that demoiselle from the North.” 
The young man did not answer. 


but a tint of the dead moonlight $ 
seemed shading his yellow-gray home, and he } 


Bright as the young day, with a: 


with the bright : 


Thy : 
mother took from me Antonio, and she gave me > 


After a little waiting, Bor- ; 


$ “T have watched,’’ continued Dominique, ‘I 


; have heard thee singing thy love-songs—thou 
$ ‘ darest not deny.” 

‘Deny ?” exclaimed Bornito, starting up and 
standing before the old man, his eyes glowing, 
: his figure drawn to its full height. ‘See then, 
Dominique, she is to me fairer than the loveliest 
flower, and she knows, for I have told, Domin- 
ique, I give to her the worship of my heart.” 

The old man rose, and, stretching out his 
; hands with a singular gesture, exclaimed : 

; ‘The words thou hast spoken, and that which 
I see in thine eyes, give me strength.” 

He stepped into his boat, and, without another 
word, pulled quickly away. 

Bornito, in the growing brightness of the new 
day, stood looking after the boat till it had quite 
‘ disappeared. He sighed, noting the old man’s 
oar-strokes, singularly feeble and uncertain in 
their dip; but, his glance falling on a blue iris- 
blossom, there came back a memory of that 
magic touch, a smile stole over his lips, and, 
creeping upward, left its tender light within his 
radiant eyes. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
$  «* To-mMORRoOW,’ > thought Bornito, ‘to-morrow, 
it will be the third day since I have seen her, 
‘ and to-morrow the professor pays his last visit. 
} Will she now come? Or is she angered? And 
how can I, Bornito, lift my eyes to her face ?”’ 
For, with the memory of his rash act, a great 
} shyness came over the young man, mingling with 
3 the feverish unrest in his heart. 
’ It was a fair evening. A sky of clear ivory 
s tint stretched over the bayou. The swamp was 
$ broidered with richly-colored flowers, humming- 
birds darted hither and thither, lilies floated on 
the dark water, while the birds sang and the 
leaves rustled and the long moss waved. Bisqua, 
: basking in a patch of sunlight, floundered gently 
: among the rushes. 
3 Under the willow, on a rough bench, sat Bor- 
nito—a big book on’ his knees. Yet he had not 
; been reading—rather, he had been studying the 
life-volume opened before him these past four 
weeks, here in the silence and calmness of his 
bayou-home, striving to unravel the mystery of 
> this great book, even as he had striven in the 
S long ago to spell out the hard words and dive 
into the hidden meaning of his first reading. 
Much he had thought of that halting stranger; 
much of his missing altar-treasures; much of 





, § Dominique and of Barbara. 
. and thou wouldst follow the evil blue eyes of} 


Dominique he had not seen since that morn- 
ing when the old man rowed himself away with 
those weak wandering strokes. Twice he had 
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drawn up his pirogue beside the narrow board, 
raised like a bridge, leading from the bayou’s 
bank to the hut-steps, and twice Barbara, meet- 
ing him, said: ‘Grandfather is away, Leon. 
He is off in his boat; he is not well, I think. 
May the dear Virgin guard him.” 

Pondering all this—feeling almost guilty, as 
he thought of that last meeting—the young Bor- 
nito, hearing oar-strokes, looked up expectant. 
Surely now the old fisherman came. Few others 
rowed thus far into the swamp-depth. 

He listened. Nearer, nearer drew those 
strong even oar-dips. They were not the strokes 
of Dominique; and, while yet some two bank- 
curves away, he could see that the boat was not 
Dominique’s. A sailor, a Frenchman, with 
whom he had sometimes talked on the wharves 
two miles below the white shell-banks of the 
bayou, rowed this coming craft, and beyond the 
sailor sat a priest, who looked from bank to bank 
as one searching and all unused to the wilderness 
around. The rower, seeing the palmetto hut, 
bent more earnestly to his oars, and, turning the 
bow, ran straight on the bank and among the 
roots of the willow. 

A great rushing filled Bornito’s ears, and the 
glow of surprise stained his forehead, so that 
he could scarce answer the sailor’s greeting; for 
all the trees and the wind and the cane seemed 
whispering the name that halting stranger had 
given: ‘Pere Drouard—Pere Drouard.” 

Meanwhile, the sailor, steadying the boat 
against the current of the bayou, nodding 
toward the young swampman, said: 

“This is he, my father—the man you seek.” 

The priest got up and stepped ashore, care- 
fully guarding a package held with both hands. 

“God's peace be with thee, my son.” 

“Thanks, father.’ answered Bornito, rising 
and standing, though the earth seemed to rock } 
under his feet. 

“JT have much to say to thee, my son; but 
first tell me, if this sailor leaves me here, canst 
thou take me in thy boat to the wharf whence I : 
came ?”’ 

‘«‘Surely,’”’ answered Bornito, still hearing the 
great rushing in his brain, and feeling the earth 
yet rock under his feet. 

“It is well—thou mayest return,” said the 
priest, addressing the sailor. 

“And thou wilt not forget, my father, to say 
a prayer for me to Notre Dame de bon Secours ?’’ 

‘I will not forget.” 

He stood a moment, watching till the boat was 
quite out of sight and there was only a faint 
sound of dipping oars, then he turned and 
regarded the young man earnestly. 

Vout. XCII.—20. 


“T have much to say to thee, Leon Bornito,” 
he repeated, ‘“‘and I would not be interrupted 
nor overheard.” 

“There is none to listen,’’ answered Bornito. 
‘‘Here you may speak without fear, my father.”’ 

“Do you guess who I am?”’ asked the priest. 

“Pere Drouard, and you come from a halting 
stranger—a man who knew my father.” 

“ Yes,” said the priest, crossing himself; “let 
; us hope that Christ will have mercy on his soul. 
’ He is dead.’ 

“Dead ?”” exclaimed Bornito. 

“Dead,” repeated Pere Drouard, taking off 
his hat and. letting himself fall on the low 
bench, as if wearied. 

His eye swept over the wild scene; he sighed, 
and then, turning, motioned the young man to a 
seat beside him. 

“Yes, dead—found last night on the steps of © 
my home, stabbed through the lungs from 
behind. I heard the fall, and hurried forth. 
He whispered but two words, and then expired.” 

“Dieu! And those two words?” 

“The vendetta! Fortunately, he left with me-: 
papers containing matters of importance. Also, 
he left me these,” here the priest touched the - 
package, which he had placed on the bench 
: between them; ‘ these—certain sacred articles, . 
3 taken from thine altar.”’ 

“He? He?” cried Bornito. “And what—”’ 

«« Wait, my son,” interposed the priest. ‘Thou 
must listen calmly. It grows late, and the story’ 
is long. According to the papers left, they were 
stolen one eve, while thou wast rowing, follow- 
ing strangers who had been fishing about thy 
hut.”’ 

‘My mother’s urn for the holy water, and the: 
scapular taken from her neck—the bit. of holy 
cross,’ exclaimed Bornito. 

: “Yes,” said Pere Drouard, unwrapping the - 
: package and holding aloft, in his slender fin- 
gers, the delicate urn, “yes, and here they are. 
$I restore them to the rightful owner. By this 
$ time to-morrow, these treasures would ‘have been 
tin possession of one Jean de Villenaret, for there 
Sram found on the dead man’s persen five hun- 
\ dred dollars and a paper stating that ‘a cheek 
’ for five thousand more would be givenias soon 
3 as these articles should be handed over to this 
Jean de Villenaret. Judging from the- letters 
$ found, the stranger evidently had much difficulty 
; making terms with this Monsieur de Villenaret. 
He gives a rather humorous account of a meet- 
ing with De Villenaret, wherein he tells him that 
he has not yet secured a paper—a copy of a 
certificate of marriage—and tells how De Ville- 
naret takes upon himself the search; how he 
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twice caught him wandering about thy hut, and 
seeking information in a certain old chest.” 

Bornito uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

The priest continued : 

“He evidently feared foul play after parting } 
with these valuables, unless he yet held a threat ; 
which he might at any time use against De § 
Villenaret, and I think it was for this reason, 
also, he gave thee my name. Assuredly, he did 
not, after all these precautions, expect death. 

‘“‘He was a gay merry fellow. He came to 
me with a dole for our new, church, and begged ; 
I would, in return, hold this package and these 
papers’’—here the priest tapped the breast of 3 
his gown—“ the papers to be kept for five years, 
sacred, as under seal of confession, then to be 
destroyed, unless I, meantime, should learn of 
his death by foul play, when I was to examine 
and act as | thought best.” 

‘But Ido not understand,’ said Bornito, 
moving impatiently. 

“‘And thou wilt not understand till I have 
told thee all, my son. Know, then, that thy 
mother did not marry Paul Crezoni—he was not 
thy father.” 

‘Did not marry Paul Crezoni?’’ cried Bornito. 
“Who, then, is my father?” 

‘“‘As he who is dead wrote the story, it is 
long; but 1 will tell it thee in my own words,” 
answered Pere Drouard. 

“There was a gay young planter, who, in the 
long ago, came from his fields to hunt in this 
swamp. His name was Jean de Villenaret— 
uncle of the man thou knowest. One day, on 
these bayou-banks, he saw thy mother, loved 
her, wooed her in secret, choosing those hours 
when thy grandfather was away, and, with the 
assistance of Paul Crezoni, to whom he paid a 
good bribe, carried her off, married her, and 
went to France.” 

Bornito uttered a cry, and sprang from his 


“Sit down, my son,” said the priest, ‘sit 
down and listen quietly. She—thy mother— 
was false to her word. She was plighted to 
Antonio Saturni, and she dared not tell her 
father of this young planter’s love, for thy 
grandfather, so the papers relate, was a man of 
high temper, and a friend of Saturni’s father, 
and a man of stern honor, who looked on the 
breaking of a plighted word as the breaking of 
an oath. Also, married, she dared not stay in 
this land. Dost know what she feared, my son? 
Revenge—the vendetta for her husband, the 
young planter whom she loved. 

“See, then—the Saturnis are of Italy. Three : 
generations they have lived here—is it not so?” ; 





“Four,” answered Bornito, who had reseated 
himself, and now listened with ‘forced calmness. 

“Four, then,” repeated the priest, ‘and yet 
have not learned to leave vengeance in the 
hands of God, but retain the evil custom of their 
old home. Well, for these reasons—and because, 
also, Jean de Villenaret, not caring for the ven- 
detta, at which he Jaughed, but, a proud man, 
well pleased to hide the humble birth of thy 
mother—for these reasons, thy mother’s flight 
and marriage were thus arranged. Paul Cre- 
zoni—his tastes led him to wander over the 
world—for a good sum, left with them. Thus, 
the people here might be puzzled—-might sup- 
pose thy mother had gone with him—he did 
not care. They would never find him—the 
wanderer—and they would never seek Mon- 
sieur de Villenaret, not knowing him guilty. 

“And thus indeed it happened. Even thy 
grandfather was deceived till that letter came: 
two years later, calling him to his daughter in 
the city beyond. 

‘See, then, my son, punishment lad come for 
the deceit of thy mother. Much of De Ville- 
naret’s boyhood had been passed in France, his 
youth in this country, but at a college North— 
so that, on his plantation, he was not missed, 
and, after his return to France, friends flocked 
around him, offering good wishes to the beautiful 
American wife, who spoke French with an odd 
soft accent. 

‘‘The young couple lived in Paris; but thy 
mother, who must have been beautiful, who had 
loved the solitude of the swamp and the beauty 
of. nature, pined for the old home, and turned 
wearied from the men and the women with 
whom she could not talk. For thy father pos- 
sessed genius, my son, and the people about 
him were scholars and men of letters; and thy 
mother, ignorant, often shamed him in their 
grand home, and joyed more to talk with Cre- 
zoni, passing back and forth in his wandering 
life. 

“When thy father strove kindly to teach her, 
she grew wilful; and she was jealous also— 
jealous of the women who talked as she could 
not talk. So it went on.” 

‘‘But,’’ interrupted Bornito, who listened 
with hungry eagerness, ‘tell me only this, my 
father: who was this stranger ?’’ 

‘Paul Crezoni.” 

‘Paul Crezoni?”’ exclaimed Bornito, a vision 
of the yellow merry face, as he had last seen 
it, touched with mocking laughter and the tint 
of the moonlight, rising before him. 

“Paul Crezoni,”’ repeated Pere Drouard, * the 
one to whom thy mother turned in her trouble, 
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and who helped her back to this country. For, ; ‘ Paul Crezoni was, ’mid his wanderings, seized 
matters becoming worse and worse, thy mother { with a strange desire to visit his old home. Two 
at last, taking scant funds, made her way over ;days and nights he wandered about, coming 
the ocean to a Northern city, traveled thence to } through the swamp from the De Villenaret fields, 
the coast below, and sent a letter summoning ; peering through the tangle at thy hut here, and, 
thy grandfather. } at the fisher-settlement below, by night, visiting 

“‘A few months later, thou wast born. Thy } the old fisher-grounds. He was lamed slightly, 
grandfather and thy mother lived together in a} when a boy, by a fall from a tree, and he dared 
fisher-settlement on the Gulf coast. Twice a} not show himself, lest the old friends should 
year, thy grandfather journeyed to the De Ville- } remember that halt, which had grown with age, 
naret plantation, talked with the laborers, hear- } and the vendetta pursue him. 
ing news of thy father—twice a year, saw; ‘One morn, he talked with a child who had 
Dominique Saturni in the city below, the friend } gone to the swamp for moss, and the boy told of 
to whom he revealed thy birth and the name of } thy grandfather's and thy mother’s death ; also, 
thy father. $ he told of thee. Thy existence was a great sur- 

«After one of these journeys, he came back } prise; and, one day, while he yet watched tliy 
with the tidings of thy father’s death. The} home, pondering whether he might dare visit 
Bornitos had lived many generations on this } thee, and question thee as to what knowledge 
bayou.” ? thou mightst hold of thy birth, he saw the gay 

« But yes—many generations,’ repeated ; party enter thy house, and with them De Ville- 
Bornito. naret, 

«And thy grandfather, being an old man, «Instantly there came to him the thought— 
longed for his home, and so persuaded his ; the inspiration, he called it—to make out of thy 
daughter to return. The rest, my son, thou ; existence a fortune. Curious, he entered thy 
knowest.”’ home, and on the altar saw this urn, which he 

« But my father—”’ commenced Bornito. remembered as thy father’s first gift to thy 

“Tried to find thy mother ; even in secret sent } mother after marriage, and out of which they 


2 


men hither to this bayou. Of thee, he never } drank wine together, pledging each the other, on 
heard. Probably the trouble killed him, for he: their wedding-night. It was thy father’s old 
loved his wife. If she had been dead, he might } college drinking-howl, and, as thou seest,’’ con- 
have forgotten; but living’’—there the priest } tinued the priest, picking up the delicate bit of 
paused a moment, then added impressively: $ porcelain, ‘stamped with the arms and initials 
‘« Living troubles, my son, are hardest to bear. ; of the Villenaret family.” 

“Thy father traced his wife as far as this; ‘ Ah!” exclaimed Bornito, remembering he 
country, and with Crezoni. Here he lost all | had thought this stamp but the sign of the 
8 





clue. He died in France; he is buried there.’’ } maker. 

“And why,” asked Bornito, passing his hand; ‘‘ My son,” continued Pere Drouard, “ Paul 
over his head, striving to collect his thoughts, 3 Crezoni had forgotten even the church in which 
‘‘why did not my mother give me my father’s ‘thy parents were married; but within this urn 
name ?”’ ’ he found proof—found all he needed.”’ 

“That,” said the priest, ‘I cannot tell, except te How?’’ asked the young ran, lifting his 
that she designed to keep thee in the life she } eyes expectant and questioning. 
loved, and guard thee from the gold which had; ‘Thy mother never told thee the contents of 
helped cause her sorrow and the death of Antonio $ this scapular?’’ asked the priest, taking it in 


Saturni through her deceit.” 7 3 his slender hand. 


“Ah,” said Bornito,‘‘I see now; she gave me; ‘Yes,’ answered the other, ‘I remember it 
to Dominique—she tried to wipe out her sin, } hanging on her bosom always, and she told me 
But ’’—he paused here a moment, then his face ° it was part of the cross she wore; and, when she 
glowed—* Pere Drouard,”’ he cried, rising and } was dead, Mére Corbi, a woman in the settlement 
standing erect, drawn to his full height, «Pere } below, took the scapular from her neck, and 
Drouard, I am then Leon Bornito de Villenaret, { gave it me, and I laid it, as hdly relic, on the 
and I shall be rich.” altar and within the urn.” 

“Tt is so,” said the priest, gravely ; “for see: ss Part of a cross indeed, my son, part of that 
all thy father's fortune fell to his sole nephew, ’ cross which she bore through the last sad years 
Jean de Villenaret, and he would have kept thee ; of her life. See, then,”’ continued Pére Drouard, 


as thou art. The threads of life are sometimes ; opening the soft leather and drawing thence a 


; 


strangely woven,’ continued Pére Drouard. : tightly-folded paper, ‘if thou canst read—’’ 
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Bornito reached forth his hand and took two 
opened papers, creased in many folds, and’, knit- 
ting his brows, slowly deciphered the writing. 

The first was a copy of marriage- certificate 
between Jean de Villenaret and Louise Bornito. 
The second, copy of baptismal register, stating 
that the babe of Jean de Villenaret and Louise 
Bornito had been christened, with all the rites of 
the Roman Church, as Leon Bornito de Ville- 
naret. 











rowed, the past, the present, the future stretched 
like wide fields about him. That picture look- 
ing down from the De Villenaret walls—he knew 
now why those eyes followed, haunting—his 
mother’s eyes—his mother’s face, beautiful and 
winsome as when she had brightened her 
French home, fresh with the charm of her 
dark rich loveliness. 

There was hope and joy and gladness unspeak- 
able in his heart—the song rose to his lips; but 


‘‘ Before coming to thee, I have seen, my son, 3 he repressed it, &s a memory of that dead one, 


that these papers bear truth—have visited the 
church where thy parents were married, and 


have talked with the priest who christened thee ; 


during his yearly visit to the Gulf-coast settle- 


lying in the city near, came to his mind—with 
this memory, suddenly, a revelation—a horror 
—a blackness falling like a pall over Dominique 


3 —old Dominique, whom he loved, and who loved 


ment, deeming thee but the child of plain ; him. Almost as father and son they had been, 


fisher-people.”’ 

‘‘And I,” again said Bornito, lifting his head, 
as he held the yet opened papers, ‘‘I am Leon 
Bornito de Villenaret, and I shall be rich.”’ 


} these two, all the long years of his swamp-life 


The strong man grew weak—the oars rested 
like weights in his hands—the boat floated with- 
out guidance—his head fell—with lightning 


‘« My son,” said the priest, gravely, ‘‘ remem- 3 swiftness, his mind traveled through the story 


ber this: riches are a temptation and a snare, 
good only when they work good.” 


‘* But it is good that I will work—good. See, 


then,” exclaimed Bornito, his eyes glowing: ‘‘is $ sorrow. 
it not good to save the innocent from evil? And § 
it is that—that which I will do—that—ah! what 3 


may I not do?’ he added, his heart swelling 
and a tender light creeping into his soft eyes, 
as with his brown hands he folded again the 
creased papers and laid them back in their 
leathern case. 

‘“*May angels and saints guard thee,’”’ said 
Pére Drouard. ‘I have heard thou art honest 
and good. See that this heritage bring not evil 
into thy life. And now, my son, it grows late. 
Let me but see thee replace thy treasures on 
the altar within, and then thou mayest row me 
to the wharf. And, as we go, I will instruct 
thee what movements to make for the gaining 
of thy patrimony.” 

Thus saying, Pére Drouard got up from the 
low bench, and, with Bornito, walked toward 
the palmetto hut. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ir was now late evening. The sun had sunk 
in depths of gold and purple on the distant 
horizon; violet and yellow water dashed against 
the western sky; and the evening star, like a 
lantern lighting the way to heaven and those 
mysterious gates beyond, shone calmly in the 
darkening firmament. 

A lake-breeze floated over the broad water, 
crept among the rustling cane, swept softly 
through the fisher-huts, and played about Bor- 








of Paul Crezoni, the man who had fallen by 
vendetta—by Dominique Saturni’s vendetta, he 
to whom his mother had brought a great life- 
Perhaps now—perhaps already—jus- 
tice tracked the old man—weak, helpless. Pére 
Drouard had not said, but Bornito knew. 

And then strength returned. He seized his 
oars, rowed hastily ‘twixt the bayou-banks, and, 
drawing up his boat at the narrow board where 
he had been used to call for Dominique when 
they two went forth to the lake-fishing, stepped 
out and hurried forward 

On the porch stood Barbara, her little hands 
clasped around the slender porch-post, her cheek 
pressed against the hard wood. In the gloaming, 
he could not distinctly see her face, but a faint 
light coming from the opened door showed her 
form, slight and singularly graceful, in its 
attitude of drooping weariness. 

‘Where is thy grandfather?” he asked, 
hurriedly. 

‘‘Many have already asked me that question 
this day, Leon,” she answered, in a slow tired 
voice, without changing her position. “ When 
I saw thee coming, I thought thou mightst bring 
me tidings ”’ 

“What dost thou mean, Barbara?’ he cried, 
excitedly. 

“T think thou knowest, Leon But a half- 
hour since, I saw thee with the stranger who 
brought thee news of Paul Crezoni’s death.” 

“Speak yet more plainly, Barbara.’’ 

‘“‘T think, then, there is no need to say more, 
Leon,” she replied, lifting her head, unclasping 
her hands, passing them over her brow, and 


nito’s bared head. He looked aloft, and, as he } pushing back the soft hair. 
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“Surely, then, thou dost not think—’ he { 


cried, amazed by her calmness. 

“I do not think,” she interrupted. “I know,” 
here her voice grew hard, vibrating almost 
fiercely, “I know the man wronged my Uncle 
Antonio—deecived him who was his friend—and 
‘so, to my grandfather, brought the great pain 
of his life. Who else might avenge the wrong? 
There was no younger son; there was only 
Barbara—little Barbara.” 

She struck her breast fiercely, as she spoke, 
with her small hand tightly clenched, and, even 
in the twilight, Bornito could see her dark eyes 
flash, as\scorning her girlhood. 

He was speechless with surprise. All his life, 
he had known this girl. As when a fair hill, softly 
wreathed with vine and blossom, and smooth with 
green turf, shoots forth suddenly hot fire, so now 
this Barbara, who ever had seemed, to him, gen- 
tlest and tenderest of earth’s children. « 

“You forget,’ he said, softly, “it was my 
mother who—”’ 


“T forget nothing,” 


she cried. ‘Thy mother 
made atonement, gave thee her own name—so 
long ago, my grandfather told me—bade me take 
all the Bornitos to my heart, and hold them 
there as friends.” 

A harsh laugh here broke on the air. 

‘‘Eagles mate not with sea-gulls, Barbara,” 
cried Mére Corbi, from her low seat in the door- 
way; ‘‘and he, Leon, who talks with thee, is 
Ah, ha! the 
secret has been mine many years.’ She laughed 
again. ‘The sick and the dead, the sick and 
the dead,’ she moaned, rocking herself back 
and forth, ‘they tell to me their tales, they 
make to me their confession.” 

‘Leon a Villenaret, Leon a Villenaret,’’ re- 
peated Barbara, as one striving to understand. 

“It is true, Barbara,” said Bornito, quietly. 
“Some day, I will tell thee—’ 

“Not so,”’ cried Mére Corbi, coming forward. 
“I will myself tell the little one—the child of 
my heart,” she added, tenderly. ‘Go thou,” 
here her voice grew stern, “go thou, Leon 
Bornito de Villenaret,”’ she stepped quite near, 
almost hissing the whispered words into his ear, 
“and, if there is in thy heart a bit of love for 
Dominique, seek and hide him—get him off to the 
Gulf-lagoons below. Men have been here to-day, 
and the hut is watched, and we dare not move.” 

Bornito did not wait to hear more. 

“‘Good-night, Barbara,’’ he whispered. 
will do what I can: take hope.” 

She did not reply ; and, as he gained his boat 
and rowed off, looking back, he could see her 
again leaning against the slender post, her hands 


De Villenaret, a rich planter. 
’ 


«JT 


clasped, her cheek pressed on the hard wood, 
and the light behind streaming over her drooping 
form. 

“* Fierce and tender,’’ mused Bornito, wonder- 
ing as he thought of Barbara in her anger; 
and then his mind turned to the duty before 
him. He looked at the heaven; stars were 
faintly gleaming. 

On the bank aboye, he halted, seeking An- 
tonio’s grave—a lonely spot. Tall grass waved 
over it, and the wind sighed above cypress- 
branches draped in their dismal hanging of 
moss; but Dominique was not there. 

He rowed yet further on, landed by a sharp 
bend, where they too had gathered palmetto in 
the long years gone, stood amid the dense clump, 
whistling softly the call with which each had 
summoned the other, in those dead years. Only 
the wind answered. 

Hie‘sought his own lonely home, threaded the 
tangle lying around, pausing here and there to 
call and to listen, and, when no answer came, 
went again over the dark water, yet calling 
softly by each bayou-bend, till there rose in sight 
the wreathed pillars of the ruined mill. A great 
owl, sending forth its mournful cry and lifting 
its dark wings, flew from the vined arch to the 
blackness of those denser woods beyond ; other- 
wise, all was silence. 

A memory of that fair April day, when he had 
poured his gold here among the rushes on this 
’ bank, came to his mind, and, amid the gloom in 
’ his heart, like a light from heaven, fell the tender 
§ glance of those blue eyes. He threaded the yine- 
grown ways of the old mill and the dark swamp- 
background, returned to his boat, rowed yet 
deeper into the black solitude, stepped within 
the dense maze of sword-cane stretches, and 
forth upon the small open spaces of trembling 
prairie. Six hours—six long hours, Bornito 
searched in yain; only night-birds and shrill 
insects and the soft south-wind answered his 
calls. 

Discouraged, anxious, wearied in mind and so 
in body, be sought again his lonely home. On 
the bank, Bisqua rested. He crept forward, and 
Bornito, stooping, patted his head. 

“We cannot find him, mon ami,” he said, 
sadly ; ‘‘ but to-morrow we will search again.” 

He looked above. The stars marked third 
morni:g-hour. 

«‘Three ; I will sleep till five,’’ he thought, 
hastening within his home. 

He did not even close the wooden door, but, 
drawing off his great boots, threw himself, yet 
dressed, into his low hammock, and, closing his 
eyes, fell soon into heavy sleep. 
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And, after awhile, when all was silent on that 
lonely bayou-bank, a bent figure, stealing from 
the tangle, passed through that opened door, and 
with stealthy step crept to the hammock where 
Bornito slept. 

Dominique had come. 

Dominique had at last answered Bornito’s 
call. 

The wind blew gently in, and the faint light 
from a gibbous morning moon—red and gory, as 


if bleeding—touched the hammock and the § 


sleeper. 

Dominique did not hesitate. 
movement, he lifted his hand. Something long 
and bright gleamed in the moonbeams. When 
the old fisherman came forth, he ran with weak 
trembling steps—ran, as if hunted, into the 
tangle of the swamp beyond. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Sortty the early morning winds moaned around } bank toward the hut. 
that lonely hut. They strayed in, wandering } through the opened door. All was quiet. 


over the pale brow of Bornito. 

There was a dark pool on the floor under the 
low hammock. Without, the stars yet shone; 
the moon yet hung gory and red; the bayou 
caught their reflection on its deep bosom; the 


, 
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2 finding of Paul Crezoni, his death by vendetta, 
* and the search for Dominique. 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me this before ?”’ cried 
the professor. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“’Ow I kno’ Leon not hat ’ees’ouse, eh? Ah, 
ecoutez!’’ continued the fisherman, holding up 
his yellow hand and bowing his head to listen. 
“*’Ee come, I t’ink—yaisse.”” 

The professor also listened and waited. 

‘*Non, eet ees not Leon,” presently he 
; exclaimed, ‘‘mais ’ee kno’, here the old fel- 





With a quick { low nodded his head, ‘‘’ee kno’, I tink, w’ere 


Leon may be.” 


fessor. 


| “It is a priest who comes,” said the pro- 


‘Qui, le pére 00 was wid Leon las’ night,” 
rejoined the fisherman, ‘‘ an’ de sem sailore w’at 
rho’ ’eem las’ night.” 

Meanfime, Miss Gaillard had crossed the 
She peeped cautiously 
She 


Fee within, stood an instant uncertain, 


then, seeing the hammock occupied, and think- 
ing the young man yet slept, turned to go out, 


b] 
then paused. 
3 


That long sunbeam had grown in strength. 


rushes waved, the water-vines floated, and all 3 It fell over Bornito’s white face, and touched 


was as it had ever been. Only within, a great 
stillness had fallen over a strong young life. 

After a while a new day dawned, and a long 
sunbeam flickered about the white face. Yet a 
little later, there came the sound of voices and 
the thud of a boat-grapple thrown out among the 
rushes on the bank. 

‘] think we are too late, uncle,” said Mary 
Gaillard, pointing toward the opened door ; “le 
is already gone. We ought to have waited till 
the hour appointed.” 

“Nay, the opened door is but proof of his 
propinquity,”’ objected the professor, stepping 
ashore. ‘What do you demand as fee?” he 
asked of the fisherman—old Edwa Corbon, who, 
selling his ware that morning at the wharves on 
the lake-shore, had consented to row them to 
Bornito’s hut. 

‘*Eh, monsieur?”’ the old fellow answered. 
«See, den, eef Leon may be een ’ees ’ouse, yaisse. 
I tink no—me. Dominique—dat ole man w’at 
you see sometime—you kno’? Bien—’ee ees 
harrest fo’ vendette ; an’ Leon, ’ee ’unt—’ee try 
sev dat ole man, I tink me. I don’ kno’, mais I 
t'ink dat eet may be so, yaisse.”’ 

‘‘ How ?”’ cried the professor, standing startled. 

Miss Gaillard also turned to listen. 

** Well, I don’ kno’, mais,” and then the old 
fisherman, in his broken English, related the 


into red tints that dark pool on the floor below. 

The glow on her cheek faded, the sweet shy 
look in the violet eyes died—one instant, stiff- 
ened by horror, she stood; then, with a face 
white as the face of the quiet sleeper, staggered 
forth into the brightness of the morning. 





CHAPTER XX. 

‘‘THERE is hope, Mary,’ said Professor Gail- 
lard, some three hours later, coming to the old 
willow where she sat, still cold and stricken with 
horror. ‘The flame of life burns feebly. I 
have dispatched for the best nurses. Ah, that my 
rara avis should develop into the son of my old 
friend! A rich chrysalis—a gem of the purest 
tint. My heart warmed to him from the first, 
as”’—here the professor paused, then added— 
“as it never warmed to that miscreant nephew. 
Pere Drouard tells me he has already arranged 
for flight to France. It was for the purpose of 
imparting this information to the heir-at-law 
that the priest journeyed hither—a lucky jour- 
ney. His assistance was of incalculable import- 
ance—not being altogether ignorant of surgery. 
The physicians protest they could have done no 
better. Ah, here he comes! What is it? No 








¢ news?” cried the professor, anxiously. 
‘*My daughter,’ said the priest, stepping 
> forward, ‘‘our sick son asks to see you.” 

















‘cA MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE.’’ 





She got up, trembling—white: the earth 
swayed, the green rushes rocked as her little 
feet passed over them, and in the low doorway 
she paused a moment, seeking calmness. 

On the bed he- rested, his strength gone, his 
brown hands—pale now—lying helplessly across 
the blue blanket. 

He lifted his eyes as she came near, and the 
joy of his heart shone from their depths. A 
tender wistfulness crept into them, and she did 
not shun their love, but, like a pitying angel, 
bent low, saying softly: ‘‘I have come, Leon.” 

As he listened, a light like a great glory 
spread over the pale face. 

He had signed for paper and pen, and they 
had placed a white sheet under his right hand 
and a pen within his trembling fingers. He} 
looked down on the paper now, and, with evi- 
dent pain, slowly but clearly traced in French 
these words: 


«‘To Mary Gaillard, I give all that I own. 
Leon BornitTo DE VILLENARET.”’ 


The pen fell from his grasp—he had again 
drifted into the land of shadows. 
A great agony entered Mary Gaillard’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Atmost two years have passed. 

Gerton Vanderlich long since made confession, 
was forgiven, and has ceased sowing the “ wild 
oats’’ of misery. 

Beside Antonio’s grave, old Dominique sleeps. 
He was found there, dead. 

The hut falls fast into decay ; for Barbara and 
Mére Corbi live now on a lagoon, near the wild 
Gulf-shore. 

Bornito’s hut yet stands, yellow and gray 
against the swamp-tangle, and Bisqua still 
flounders among the green rushes, both guarded 
by old Edwa Corbon. The aged fisherman sits 
on the bank, and, while smoking, tells to those 
who listen the story of the blue-éyed Northern 
maiden and the swamp-fisherman Bornito. 

For Bornito passed beyond to golden gates; 
one fair morning, glided by the fisher-settlement 
¢ forth over the lake-water, all yellow and glowing 
with the brightness of a rising sun—the golden 
; gates of a new earth-life, at whose portals, 

tender and lovely, there waited the blue-eyed 
virgin of his heart's love. 

Many countries have seen Bornito; several 

} tongues now flow softly from his cultured lips. 
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She crept forth into the brightness of the day, } Like a young king, he walks the land of the 
and again seated herself under the old willow. : veenenetea and, this March day, while the 
There came the memory of all the tenderness white blossoms of orange-trees breathe their rich 
and care he had thrown about her, since that fragrance, his heart travels to the coming month 
early April day when the poison-vine touched ; —and lo! a fair bride passing with him through 





her cheek—from then, till now—now, when, } 
with his dying hand, he had poured before 
her the wealth whose pleasures he had never 
tasted, even as he had poured before her the 
scant earnings of his hard life. 

Day by day, she had learned to say with Bar- 
bara: ‘There is not anyone more brave, more 
true.”” Day by day, his pure strong manhood, 
unfolded here within the solitude of the swamp, 
had touched the deeper chords of her nature, 


till responsive, through all, there rang the rich } 


anthem of her love. Like a requiem, it wailed 
now, as she sat there in the ‘sunlight, while he, 
perhaps, was drifting from its brightness—away, 
away. 


the vista of dawning years. 

And, day by day, in her Northern home, 
Mary whispers: ‘There is not anyone more 
brave, more true,’”’ and, looking into the beau- 
tiful urn which he has given her, sees nestling 
there the witching loveliness of an April day. 
Cane waves yellow against a turquoise sky, iris 
lifts soft faces amid the green growth of a moss- 
{ hung swamp, the water of a black bayou creeps 
‘ between matted banks; over all, there rests the 
$ beauty of golden sunlight; over all, there float, 
}in memory, echoes of that sweet and plaintive 
ery: ‘‘Prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu.”” It is the ery of 
‘earth to heaven, and, like incense, rises along 
 life’s stream even as ALONG THE Bayou. 
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‘cA MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE.’ 





BY ALEXANDER A. 


IRVINE. 





Her portrait? Art can never show 
All that she is, so sweet and fair. 
A painter’s rose is bright, but lo! 
The summer fragrance is not there, 
*Tis easy to depict a face, 
But not the soul that gives it grace. 


Her portrait? Words, like art, must fail. 
i I only know that she is good, 
Radiantly fair beyond compare 
With graces of sweet womanhood. 
I seek no more, I need no less 
To picture perfect loveliness. 








EVERY-DAY DRESS 
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BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 





No. 1—Is a pretty and simple dress, of any 
seli-colored cashmere, camel’s-hair, or other soft 
woolen material. There is a plain underskirt 
ot the material, over which the tunic, which 
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forms a long point in front, is draped up high 
on the right side; the back, slightly puffed over 
the tournure, falling in long straight folds to the 
bottom of the skirt. Long loops of spotted 
velvet ribbon ornament the right side, arranged 
as seen in illustration. The bodice forms a 
V-front, which opens a little to the left side, 
over an inside vest of the dotted velvet ribbon, 
like the skirt-trimming, which is arranged upon 
the inside lining of the corsage. The back has 
a small postillion, with under-loops of the velvet 
ribbon. The edge of the coat-sleeve is bound 
with the velvet. Ten to twelve yards of double- 
fold material, eight to ten yards of yelvet ribbon, 
will be required for this costume. 





No. 2—Is a stylish model for making up one 
of the pretty checked woolen gowns now so 
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fashionable and useful for walking or traveling 
dresses. The underskirt is kilted on to a foun- 
dation, for the front and sides, while the back- 
¢ drapery is arranged to fill up the entire length 
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of the skirt, only a little looped over the tour- { above the elbow. High standing collar. 





nure. Short jacket-basque, ending witn slashed 





tabs all around. Coat-sleeves full and large 


Eight 
to ten yards of double-fold material. 

No. 3—Is something rather novel in the way. 
‘of an ulster, the cut and style being decidedly 
French instead of English. It is maée ot 
tobacco-colored diagonal cloth, trimmed with 
cuffs, collar, and revers in corduroy to match. 
Large buttons in cut steel, Hood lined with 
silk checked in two shades of brown. Felt hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet to match. 

No. 4.—Tennis-costume, of plaid tennis-flannel. 
The underskirt is plain, over which the overskirt 
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is draped to form a long point in front, high: on 
left side, where it makes a short panier, and the 
back, like the front, only looped over the tour- 
nure. The waist is gathered, back and front, into 
a@ pointed yoke, and fastens under a tennis-belt 
of leather. Full bishop-sleeves into the long 
tight cuffs. High collar. Jockey-cap, of the 
same material, completes this stylish and simple 
costume. Ten to twelve yards of tennis-flannel 
will be required, of thirtysix-inch width. 

No. 5—Is a most comfortable and useful 
wrapper, of figured flannel. The front has two 
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by height, ete. 
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side-plaits, folded back as far as the waist-line. 
The front-trimming is of guipure embroidery, 
also the deep collar, the cuffs, and belt. The 
wrapper fastens, down the left side, with large 
pear buttons. Eight to ten yards of flannel. 
The amount of embroidery must be determined 





No. 6—Is an outside jacket, of checked cloth, 
for a young girl of twelve to fourteen years. } 
In front, it is double-breasted and longer than } 


; 


the back. Our model calls for half-cuffs of $ 
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embroidery—this is optional. Perfectly plain 
tailor-finish, we would recommend; but, for a 
young girl, this is an exceptionally stylish cut. 

No. 7—Is a frock of cream-white cashmere, 
for a girl of three years. The Swiss bretelles, ¢ 
pointed waistband, cuffs, and collar are of plush $ 
or velvet. A bow with ends is added at the 
back. 

No. 8.—Suit of striped tweed, for boy of 
eight to nine years. Knickerbocker pants, coat- 
jacket. Hat of same. $ 
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DESIGN FOR A SCREEN.—CROCHETED EDGING. 
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No. 9—Is a pretty coat with cape, for an 
infant of two years or more. It is made of: 
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white or light-gray cashmere or camel’s-hair. ; 
The cape is lined with silk, and edged with a 
ball-fringe in silk or worsted. If preferred, the 
cape may be edged with Irish lace. Scotch cap 
of same material. N 
H 
J 
Cut-PaPrerR Patrerns will be furnished, if desired, at the \ 
following prices, viz: ‘ 
Wee. ok 8 a Se 6 Es ob oe we $ .35 to $ .50 } 
Peels De ssc Rue c Aes 6 8 oak ‘2 30 5 
Drapery (both sides alike), . 2. sc sees ces 35 § 
Drapery (sides different), .. . ....sccses -50 
Te, s+ es tt Bl Oe 6 2 ee oe -50 
Coat, rrr iT ocee ek a ew ee 40 
2 ss eee awe . ° . . 50 
a ae 2 2 oe ee ee 25 
Basque, k “ox ar -35 to .50 
Os 6 eae Ss ee Se eee ee ee cae ae 
Bathing-Suit, ......... SPE eat, 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. § 
ith. «6 a ok ee a ae oe occ « $.Bt0$ .0 i 
na up PRE EAL e  eee -25 to .40 
Coat, a a Pe eS .25 to .50 
ee oe -25 to .35 
Lepeings, . .. +s a eae 3. ae 
GS rd) aos: ee are eee bes -15 to rt: 
Th 6 6 606 + ae oo a oar a eo ae -15 to .25 
MOF 6 GMM, 4. én, 2 000) e © & ee Se -20 to .30 } 
ee es knee nn B-Series 25 3 
Boy’s Suit (three to six years), ..... -. 30 to .50 3 
Address JoNEs’s PATTERN-Rvoms, 28 South Eighth Street, s 
Philadelphia, ‘Pa. : 
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FOR A SCREEN. 
BY JANE 


MRS. WEAVER, 





We give, in the front of the number, an effect- 
ive design in colors fora screen. This design 
can easily be carried out, both in the embroidery 
and frame for the screen. Any carpenter can 3} lower part. The trellis-work is done in crewel, 
make a firm and smooth frame after this model, } the pattern being carried out in Kensington- 
and then it is to be covered with plush, the stitch, crossed at the points of intersection with 
outside edges being tipped off with a narrow 3 gold-colored filoselle or gold thread. The branch 
brass molding, which can be bought at a brass- 3 of tree work solid, using several shades of brown. 
manufactory; or it may be omitted entirely, 
and the frame will look very well simply covered 
with some rich dark plush. A row of large 
fancy-headed brass nails may be used to finish the 
edge. The inside of the screen is worked upon 


a bluish-gray or a dull-olive velveteen, as far as 
the upper border; there it is pieced with a cream- 
white or a lighter tint of the color used for the 





Same shades are used in working the owl, which 
is lighted up with the gold filoselle. The owl 
and branch may be done in silk, also the bars, 
moon, and clouds. Or, this design may be done 
in painting on silk. 











CROCHETED EDGING. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for crocheted edging. The design is suitable for 


knitting-silk for tidies, etc. The pattern is more 
easily followed from the illustration than by 


cotton or linen floss, for bureau scarf-ends in 
Saxony wool, for edging flannel skirts, or in 





description. A fancy tape, braid, or ribbon 
forms the more solid part of the insertion-border. 











PELISSE, WITH CAPES: 





BY EMILY 8H. 





We give, for our Supplement, the half of the 
corsage belonging to the pelisse. It consists of 
seven pieces: 

Haur oF Front. 

Hatr or Sipe-Fronz. 

Har or Back. 

Hatr or Srpe-Back. 

Steeve, Upper AnD Unpver Part. 
Har or UnpER Cape 

Harr or Upper Cape 

The letters show how the pieces are joined. 
The cuff and standing collar are not given, as 
they are easily fitted. The pelisse is of cloth, 
and finished in tailor-style. The front of the 
tunic fastens over the bodice, buttons on the left 
side with large velvet buttons. Velvet buttons 
of smaller size are used upon the double-breasted 
corsage. Velvet collar and cuffs. The capes 
are lined with silk, and stitched on the edge 
tailor-fashion. 
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PATTERN IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a border ; of stand-covers, also useful on children’s linen 


in cross-stitch, to be done in French working- ‘ or flannel dresses, done in French cotton, which 
cotton or wash-crewel, for ends of towels, borders } are easily washed. 
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NIGHT-GOWN CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Make the case of piqué, butcher’s-linen, or , torchon lace, which is run with the colored cot- 
canvas-cloth. The top flap, on which the “good- ; tun or crewel to match the embroidery. Instead 
night,’’ in French, is worked, is made separately. } of the lace, the edge may be trimmed with col- 
The design is worked in colored wash-cotton or } ored Hamburg embroidery. These cases are 
wash-crewel. The edge is finished with a coarse { laid on the foot of the bed. 





VIOLET-SACHET. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 





In the front of the number is a pretty design ? stuff the ends of the ribbon with it, through the 
for a violet-sachet. One yard of two-and-a-half-? opening in the middle. They should be full 
inch satin ribbon and one of one-inch width can $ enough to set up nicely, being careful to avoid 
be formed into one of the sweetest of swect? having it too full near the opening; sew the 
sachets. A delicate shade of violet makes a very g ends together. Make the other half of the wide 
dainty one. The narrow ribbon should be a; Hibben up in the same manner. Join them in 
couple of shades darker. It is made in this ¢ the centre of each, to form a Maltese cross, draw 
way: Take one-half of the wide ribbon, fold {them up together as close as possible. Make 
it together so the ends meet in the middle, over- ’ a full bow of many loops-and-ends of the narrow 
hand the sides neatly together. Sprinkle violet $ ribbon, and sew it in the middle. Stick a-few 
sachet-powder freely through some soft cotton, ’ artificial violets through the bow. 





HANGING SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








We give, on the Supplement folded up in this} Work in either outline or Kensington stitch, in 
humber, a design of wild-roses, etc., etc., for a} wash-crewel or silk; or, if preferred, in the 
hanging screen, or the design may be continued } colored French cotton or linen filoselle. If done 
and utilized for a border for a table or bureau. } in silk, ordinary embroidery-silk may be used. 
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HOUSEWIFE, OPEN AND CLOSED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Two embroidered bands of red silk are fixed; white flannel is fixed to the lining, for pins, 
to a strip of stout écru linen of the required ‘needles, ete., ete. The handle, with red silk 
length. This strip is edged with a red silk cord, $ balls attached, is made of red silk cord. The 
lined with red silk, and bent at the lower end } gathered ends where the spools lie are of red 
to form a receptacle for spools, while a piece of } silk. 
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COVER FOR COLOGNE-BOTTLE, IN CROCHET. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





This pretty cover for one of the long bottles ; of treble-crochet comes in; finish as before. 
of farina-cologne is crocheted with knitting-silk. } At the edge, make one or two rows of loops in 
One spool of silk and a fine steel hook will be } chain-stitch, to form a little frill for the neck 
required for the work. Make a chain large { of the bottle. A narrow ribbon is run in and 
enough to fit around the bottle, join the chain, } tied with a loop, to suspend the bottle on a hook 
and work in double-crochet, with one chain-} near the dressing-table. ‘A bottle so covered 
stitch between each double stitch. Work enough } looks very dainty, and it is a very convenient 
to cover the bottle up to the middle, and there 3 way of securing the bottle. Our model calls for 
work one row of treble-crochet for the ribbon }a pretty shade of pink knitting-silk. Blue, 
to pass through ; then work as before, until the ; cardinal-red, yellow, old-gold, or two colors com- 
top of the bottle is reached, where a second row ¢‘ bined, look very pretty with ribbons to match. 
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DESIGN FOR BALSAM-PILLOW. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give, on the Supplement folded in with | Put the balsam, first, into a muslin bag the 
this number, a pretty design of pine cones and proper size, then cover it with cheese- cloth 
branches, to be done in outline-stitch upon } before putting on the outside cover. The pillow 
pongee or China silk in the natural browns, {| may be finished around the edge with a silk 
using the wash-silk, as then the cover may be | cord, with tassels at the four corners. Brown 
some either-at home or sent to the cleaner. ‘ linen may be used if pongee is not procurable. 
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EMBROIDERED PINCUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








This cushion, which is intended to be sus-, with tassels, ornament the four corners. The 
pended on the wall of either a bed-room or dress- 3 cushion may be covered with silk, and the 
ing-room, is in plush, with a design of flowers; embroidery done on sheer muslin or bolting- 
embroidered in silk in the centre. The edge cloth, if preferred. Such a cushion is also use- 
is finished with silk cord. Loops of the same, 3 ful for a gentleman's office. 





HAIRPIN-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give, in the front of the number, a novel { shoes. The idea presented here is designed not 
idea for a cushion for hairpins. Every mother ;{ only to preserve them, but to keep them in sight. 
knows how precious, to her, are “baby’s” first ’ No matter how much worn they are, “ more the 
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better. Give them a coat of glue-water on the ; two stitches; knit every other row plain, and the 
inside and outside, and a couple of coats of gilt or } alternate one by throwing the zephyr around 
bronze on the qutside. Sew a piece of cashmere } the first finger four times, and knitting it in: 
where the tongue would naturally be; lace the ; that forms a soft pad for the hairpins. Tuck the 
shoes up with tiny baby-blue ribbon right through 3 vover in around the edges, over the hair; it will 
the cashmere. The cushion in the top is knit } not be necessary to sew it. The other shoe has 
in blue split zephyr. To knit it, set up twenty- ; a blue plush pincushion fastened in the top of it. 





DESIGN IN CROSS+STITCH ON CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








This design is to be worked in cross-stitch, on } color to please the taste and suit the room for 
canvas, with double zephyr; useful for covers ; which it is designed. Done on fine canvas and 
for footstool, piano-stool, or sofa-pillow. The ; with fine wool, it will be a good pattern for slip- 
solid squares are black, the white ones are gold-$ pers for gentlemen. Or on any coarse canvas 
color, and the broken ones dark-red or any‘ it would make a pretty small rug. 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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. IVY FOR WINDOW-SCREEN. 
l 

; BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The English ivy, trained on a wire trellis in 
any pleasing form, is an excellent plant for the 
window. It is peculiarly elegant for windows 
so near the street, in cities and villages, as to be 
unpleasantly conspicuous—obviating, as it does, 
the necessity of always keeping the blinds closed. 
| The illustration given is from an example with 
square frame, and so made that the blind can be 
drawn down to the plant, if required. The plant 






















is shown in an ornamental window-box, with the aD ; eR ep . NOY 

; addition of a row of flowering plants. The ivy SESE Se SES 
stands the dust and smoke of cities moderately SSO NN =e 
well; and, if the plant is healthy, and the SOO 00 0.00. 


| leaves often washed or sponged to maintain a 
lively green, it is always an attraction in the 
window. 











ROYAL PARASOL. 
CARRIED BY THE QUEEN ON JUBILEE DAY, JUNE 21sf7. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











{ Ivory satin, covered with flounces of fine $ covered handle, with a bow of ivory satin ribbon 


black Brussels lace; ivory carved stick, satin- } having lace intermixed ; ivory tips to ribs. 
| Vow. XCII.—21. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 





EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Room-Decoration.—For room-decoration, all kinds of 
Every educated person desires his children to oun! wild growth are sold on the city streets. ‘Then, how 
correct English —at least, that is to be supposed—and } easily can those residing in the country beautify their 
therefore one wonders sometimes that the most popular 3 homes, A few years“ago, flowers and grase would have 
writers for the young in America are guilty of perpetuating 2 been thrown aside as rubbish that now are eagerly seized 
such glaring faults and gross provincialisms as they put 3 by women of taste to briug a little outside brightness into 
into the mouths of their juvenile characters. the house. Clusters of the brown dried-up-looking “ combs 
Cultivated men and women to-day never employ the } and brushes,’’ bush growth from the ditches, bunches of 
phrases which were too common a couple of generations } red “hips and haws,”’ the seed-vessels of the wild rose, the 
back, and strenuously object to their children’s doing so; 3 black berries of the privet, the graceful fruit of the bar- 
therefore, why continue the errors in books as the habitual } berry, brown grass from the marsh-land, the always- 
expressions of the offspring of cultured people? Of course, } graceful bullrushes—thousands of such common things 
no child’s-story should be a sermon or a critical essay—a } should be brought in to beautify our homes. 
species of mental physic disguised in imaginative treacle— And no dinner-table or tea-table need be without decora- 
yet the remedy for the evil we are deploring seems easy § tion as long as we have such treasures all around us. The 
enough, commonest meal is made more palatable by being well 
Let the errors be emphasized by putting them in the $ served; Ict the sense of sight as well as of taste be grati- 
mouths of children represented as ignorant; they may be 2 fied, and then good digestion will wait on appetite. 
permitted to ‘‘ guess” to any extent, but no educated man 
wishes his child wasting a “‘ guess’’ on anything besides a 
riddle. These strictures cannot sound hypercritical to any 
thinking person. One is glad abroad to be recognized as an 
Americ:n—proud of one’s countrywemen as bearing off the 
palm for beauty, grace, and talent ; but one would not wish 
to hear the daughter of a United States Minister at a foreign 
court pronounce the weather ‘‘real mean!” One may be 
in real earnest—really ill—and as for the last of the two 
quoted words, that can only apply to the disposition or con- 
duct of some human being. There is no necessity for 
making children in books talk like prigs ; but they may be 
made to speak good English and remain very interesting 
young people, as Charlotte Yonge has proved in her numer- 
ous works. Probably no child’s-book in this century has 
ever been so popular as ‘ Alice in Wonderland’’ ; yet, 
child-like and natural as she is, Alice always talks like a 
little girl who has lived among educated people. Whether re 
American story-writers for the young are inclined to pay Ir THERE 18 in the world a tiresome habit, it is that which 
attention to the matter or not, it is undoubtedly one which } many intelligent, even clever, people fall into of repeating 
is yearly growing of more importance; and they need not $ their statements. Some persons do it when excited or dif- 
be surprised, unless they choose to correct the error of their { fered with, after the fashion of King James the First, who, 
ways, to see parents preferring English juvenile stories to § some historian says, always seemed to consider a repetition 
the home-made articles, bright and clever and interesting as 3 83 4 proof offered to the remark. Then there are other 
the latter undoubtedly are. people who do it on all occasions, until a téte-d-téte becomes 
ee almost impossible. The person makes an assertion of some 
One of our attractions for next year will be a copyright § sort; you agree with it. No attention is paid to your 
novelet by Miss M. G. McClelland, whose novel ‘* Oblivion”? ¢ words, but, as if you were suspected of deafness or contra- 
won for her a success which is rapidly growing into a wide- $ diction, he repeats more loudly the original speech, this 
spread popularity. The novelet wi!l be called ‘Mabyn 3 time prefucing it with that most odious of beginnings: ‘‘I 
Greyfort,”’ and will prove the most successful magazine- § say.” 
serial she has yet produced, not only from the intercst of a 
the plot, but the force and vigor with which fhe story is Tuer FasHIoNaBLe Frower.—The fashionable flower of 
written. the day is at present the whitechrysanthemum. It isworn 
asa buttonhole, massed as a bouquet, and nestled among 
VeNTILATE THE BED-Room.—Persons who find it “‘hard $ moss for table-decoration, lightly veiled with maidenhair 
to wake up” in the morning, and accomplish it only after 3 fern. Tinted ivy-leaves very often form a background for 
much struggling, yawning, and partial relapse, will find } it. On tables, clusters of chrysanthemums of various colors 
the difficulty disappear upon having their rooms well | and kinds are to be seen, rich and beautiful in their indi- 








Tue ability to tell a story well isan enviable talent, and 
ono worth cultivating—provided one Le not tempted by suc- 
cess into becoming a bore, or, worse, that unutterable 
nuisance who interrupts conversation every other minute 
with: ‘* That reminds me of a little anecdote.” If there is 
one fault in a swory-teller more unpardonable than another, 
it is the habit of being particular about a name, beginning 
with: “‘My friend Smith said—”’ then a pause; “*No) it 
was Jones told me that! Well, anyway—’ And, just as 
you think he is fairly started anew, he stops us suddenly asa 
balky horse and cries; ** No, after all, it was Tom Jackson’s 
favorite story ; I remember now !*’ And, all the while, not 
one of his listeners knows either of the three individuals, 
though devoutly wishing them in some very uncomfortable 
place, along with their tiresome friend the narrator. 


nw 


ventilated during the night. vidual tints. 


Persons desirous of getting up clubs for next year should 
send at once for a specimen copy of ** Peterson,”’ in order to 
begin their work in good season. Specimens are always 
sent free ‘8 ih desirous of forming a club. 


Ranxs With Tur Best.—The Goldsboro (N. C.) South- 
ern Critic says of ‘‘ Peterson’’: ‘* This magazine takes rank 
with the best illustrated magazines; its engravingsare by 
the best artists, and done in the best manner.” 
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Our Premiums FoR 1888.—On the second page of the 
cover, we announce our premiums to persons getting up 
clubs for 1888. We have never offered a more beautiful 
gift-book than ‘Choice Gems.” It is a collection of the 
finest steel-plate engravings of pictures by the most cele- 
brated modern artists, It will be very handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, and will prove not only an ornamental 
volume for the centre-table, but a beautiful and valuabl 


“*Prtrerson”’ ALways Kegps Irs Promises.—The Alex- 
andria ( Dak.) Herald, speaking of a recent number of the 
magazine, says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ is on hand—first, as usual, 
Every number is an improvement on its predecessor.” 

Favits To BE AvoipED.—There are six faults which 
one ought té avoid—the desire of riches, drowsiness, sloth, 





work of art. 

Another premium will be a large steel-engraving, called 
“The Wreath of Immortelles,”’ size twentyone by twenty- 
seven inches; a very lovely thing it is, too. You can get 
either or both of these bandsome premiums by getting 
up a club for ‘‘ Peterson,” as per terms on second page of 
cover, 

Some persons may prefer an extra copy of the magazine 
as a premium; but that and one or both of the other 
premiums can be had by getting up one of the larger clubs. 

The premiums for the coming year are finer and richer 
than ever, and the magazine will possess new attractions 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady and the 
dolight of every household, 

Begin now to get up a club for next year, by so doing you will 
be able to secure a larger one, 





A Sveasstion.—A little box tacked upon the wall in 
some inconspicuous place near the kitchen-stove, and filled 
with bits of clean cloth, will often be found a convenicnce. 
‘When one wants to scour a chance spot off of some kitchen- 
utensil after the scouring-board has been put away, a little 
rag dampened and dipped into ashes will often do quite as 
well. And then that disagreeable ring of grease inside the 
dish-pan can be cleaned away without contact with the 
-hands by using a tiny bit of cloth. Little spots upon the 
floor or table, that come while preparing or cooking food, 3 
could be quickly removed without wetting a large cleaning- 
cloth, which must be washed out and dried after use. In 
fuct, small scraps may often be put to a better use than 
when sold to the rag-man. 
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One or THE Most Successrut Pianters in Louisiana is 
a lady—Mrs. Amanda Delmas, of Saint Mary parish. She $ 
is thoroughly versed in everything pertaining to crop- 
rotation, sugar-making, and agricultural knowledge in 
goneral, She personally supcrintends the working of her 
large estate, which is a model of excellence in every $ 
dopartment, as its mistress is a shining example of a 
woman's ability to perform well any work for which she 
thoroughly prepares herself and undertakes with all her 
energy. 


PLP II 


Tue Importance or Foop.—The great importance of 
proper food is being noticed more and more each day. 3 
This question lies at the foundation of all other questions, $ 
There is no mind, no health, no work, without food; an 3 
just as wo are fed improperly and defectively, so are our 
frames developed in a way unfitted to secure that greatest 
of earthly blessings, a sound mind in a sound body. 


Tur New PBonnet.—In millinery, there is little that is 
new and much that is extravagant. There is, however, an 
item of comfort in the present variety of fashions, in this 
respect—that every lady can consult her individual taste ; 


idl , fear, and anger. 
Tue Past AND THE FuruReE are veiled; but the past 
wears the widow’s veil—the future, the virgin’'s. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Modern Circe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
—A new novel by the prolific authoress of the long list of 
tales generally known as ‘‘ The Duchess Series.’ Since the 
success of her charming story “‘ Molly Bawn,”’ this lady has 
ranked among the most popular of recent English writers 
of light fiction, and her present effort cannot fail to prove 
acceptable to her numerous admirers, She is always happy 
in putting bright witty conversation into the mouths of her 
characters, and her talent in this particular shows at its 
best in these pages. The scene is laid in Ireland, which 
affords an opportunity for presenting the quaint and humor- 
ous side of the Irish character—another of this romancer’s 
specialties. The leading personages of the book display a 
good deal of individuality, and the children are amusing 
specimens of clever irrepressible juvenile humanity. The 
heroine, “‘ Circe,’ belongs to the modern type of bright- 
haired enchantresses, entirely destitute either of principle or 
conscience ; but the dismal fate which overtakes her when 
her spells suddenly fail and her worst designs meet retribu- 
tion instead of fulfilment exonerates the novelist from any 
attempt to cast a glamor over wickedness or to puliliate 
unscrupulousness and evil-doing. 

Mark Logan, the Bourgeois. By Mrs. John H. Kinzie, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The scene opens 
in Detroit, so far back in the century that the now hand- 
some city was then little more than a ‘ trading-post.” 
Most of the principal personages of the tale are carried on 
one of the early steamboat-trips through the ‘‘ upper lakes,” 
and the book ends in a country-mansion on the banks of the 
Mississippi. It isan interesting story of frontier-life fifty 
years since, and, in a measure, deals with the wrongs 
received by the Winnebago Indians at the hands of the 
whites, showing the same well-founded sympathy for the 
red men which was displayed in Helen Hunt's popular 
novel of ‘“‘Ramona.’’ There is plenty of incident, and the 
characters are clearly drawn and well sustained. There 
ought to be a large class of readers who care for something 
in the matter of fiction besides descriptions of existence in 
English country-houses or Continental capitals, and it 
should seem that a well-written story like this, treating of 
stirring events in our own land, sufficiently removed from 
the present to possess a halo of romance, must meet with the 
success which it deserves, . 

The Princess Roubine. By Henry Greville. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is decidedly the best novel 
which the authoress has produced in a long time, and is 
fully equal to the early efforts which gave her so sudden and 
wide a popularity. It isa genuine love-story, and a very 
charming one ; the incidents are varied and interesting and 


and certainly no fair head need, nowadays, be seen in an } managed with true artistic skill. The scene is principally 
unbecoming covering. $ laid in St. Petersburg, varied by pretty episodes of Russian 
country-life and occasional glimpses of Parisian gayety. 
Cannot Do Wivrnovt It.—A lady, in renewing her sub- } The hero and heroine are very striking and original delinea- 
scription, writes: ‘‘ We have taken your valuable magazine } tions, and the subordinate characters are drawn with great 
for seven years, and cannot do without it. Tried three or } naturalness and effect. The translation is carefully and 
four others, but found the,’ could not come up to ‘Peter- § faithfully done, and the book neatly got up, en excellent 
son.”” paper and with clear distinct print. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

‘**Pererson ’? ALWAYS AHEAD—To BE STILL FURTHER IN 
ADVANCE IN 1888.—We have added new and popular 
names to our list of contributors, already a galaxy of talent 
such as no other magazine can boast; and we have made 
arrangements which will enable us to produce finer steel 
and other engravings than we have ever done, univers- 
ally praised as these have always been. The fashion and 
work-table departments will continue under the able man- 
agemeut of Mrs. Jane Weaver and Emily H. May. As usual, 
the very latest Paris and home styles of dress will be given, 
along with constant novelties in all kinds of needlework 
and fancy-work. Indeed, we can safely promise in every 
department a degree of excellence even above the high 
standard which the press and public have so long accorded 
us. Every month brings us such a shower of commend- 
atory notices, that we are at a loss sometimes from which 
to quote. The Carey (0.) Times says: ‘‘ Peterson’s for 
September is out, more bright and original than ever, if 
that is possible. It is the queen of lady’s-magazines, and } 
should be in every household.”” The Watertown (Mass.) 
Enterprise says: ‘* Peterson for September is at hand. This 
is one of the most popular family-magazines ever published, 
and is deservedly so, as only our best writers contribute to 
it.” These are only fair samples of what the press says 
each month, and with every number of this year the praise 
grows warmer ; but we mean the magazine for 1888 to merit 
even higher, and we always keep our word. Now is the 
time for getting up clubs. By beginning early, you can 
secure a larger club. We have never offered lovelier or more 
valuable premiums. Any lady forming a club will be dis- 
satisfied with herself if she does not send in one large 
enough to secure both the beautiful engraving and the 
book of ‘* Choice Gems.”’ 

A Dovsty Goop Work.—All people who eat are indebted 
to the Royal Baking-Powder Company not more for having 
perfected and prepared a leavening-agent that is pure and 
wholesome beyond a question, than for its exposures, so 
boldly made, of the numerous impure, adulterated, and 
injurious articles that are sold under the name of baking- 
powders, bread-preparations, etc., in this community. In 
makiug these exposures, the company has of course made 
itself the target for all sorts of counter-attacks; but the 
animus of these attacks has been perfectly understood by the 
general public, and by their very virulence have served to 
more prominently call attention to the good work of the 
** Royal” Company. 

Food-frauds of the usual class, such as wooden nutmegs, 
chicory coffee, and watered milk, although they are swindles 
in a commercial sense, are often tolerated because they do 
not particularly affect the health of the consumer. But, 3 
when an article like baking-powder, that is relied upon for 
the healthful preparation of almost every meal, is so made 
as to carry highly injurious if not rankly poisonous ele- 
ments into our daily food, it would seem to be the duty of 
the press as well as of the criminal authorities to take cog- 
nizance ot it. 

In the fight for pure food made by the ‘* Royal’? Com- 
pany some time ago, when its guns were particularly 
trained against the alum baking-powders, it was noticed 
that the most trustworthy scientific authorities were em- 
phatically upon its side. So, in the recent contest with tho 
lime and other impure baking-powders, the result has 
proved that every statement made by the Royal Baking- 
Powder Company, both as to the purity of its own and the 
adulteration of other baking-powders of the market, was 
fully authorized by the most competent chemical and med- 
ical authorities of the country. 

In this contest, two facts have been pretty conclusively 
settled in the minds of the public—the first, that the Royal 
Company has found the means, and uses them, to make a 
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; chemically pure article of food, and the other that the aver- 
$ age baking-powder, no matter how strougly endorsed by 
} “commercial” ch ts, is an diugly doubtful prepa- 
ration. 

Pure baking-powders are one of the chief aids to the 
cook in preparing perfect and wholesome food. The recent 
controversy in the press has left it no longer a question, 
with those who desire purity and wholesomeness of food, 
whe baking-powder they shall use, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
4@y~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
OYSTERS AND 80UP. 





Oyster Chartreuse.—Boil and mash six large mealy pota- 
toes with a littlé milk, pepper, and salt, an ounce of butter, 
and the whites of four eggs beaten to a froth. Buttera 
large mold, and then sprinkle fine dry crumbs either of bis- 
cuit or bread all over. Then completely line the mold 
with the potato-paste. Boil a pint of cream with onion, 

, for eight minutes, and slightly thicken with flour, 
Boil as many oysters as will nearly fill your mold in their 
own liquor, season, skim, and drain, add the oysters to the 
cream, and pour all in. Put on a thick crust of the mashed 
potato, and bake in a hot oven for half an hour. Let it 
stand for ten minutes before turning out on a dish, and 
take care that the crust does not break. Garnish with 
parsley and serve. 

Creamed Oysters.—Let a pint of cream boil up with a 
slice of onion and a small piece of mace. Mix a table- 
spoonful of flour with a little cold milk, and stir it into the 
cream. Boil up a quart of oysters in their own liquor; 
skim them, drain off the liquor, and put the oysters, with 
salt and pepper, into the cream. 

Soup without Meat-Stock.—To make ten pints, cut four 
large onions into small pieces, brown them in a stewpan 
with two teaspoonfuls of liquid beef or mutton dripping ; 
add five spoonfuls of flour, pour the water upon it luke- 
warm, and let the whole boil. In serving the soup, add a 
slice or two of bread. 

DESSERTS. 

Various Cold Sweet Dishes.—(1) Mix two large teaspoon- 
fuls of corn-flour with half a teacupful of new milk, half a 
pint of cream, and one-half ounce of gelatine, loaf-sugar 
to taste, and a few drops of essence of vanilla. Boil these 
together for ten minutes, then stir in quickly off the fire 
the yolks of two eggs, well beaten; stir all together till 
pen cold. Dip some small molds in cold water, put 
some stoned cherries at the bottom and sides of them, pour 
3 in the mixture, and, when cold, turn out the shapes and 

serve with stewed cherries round them. (2) Mix the follow- 
pew ingredients well together: one-quarter pound moist 
sugar, six ounces breadcrumb, one and one-half ounces 
butter, three eggs well beaten, and the juice and grated 
rind of two lemons. Put the mixture into a mold, bake in 
a moderate oven; serve either with stewed fruit or with 
a custard sauce, (3) Boil one pint of milk with two ounces 
of white sugar and a piece of vanilla for ten minutes; 
remove the vanilla, and shake lightly into the milk two 
tablespoonfuls of ground rice; stir carefully so as to have 
no lumps, add the yolks of four eggs or three whole eggs, 
previously beaten up with a little milk and strained, stir 
over the fire for five minutes, add one-half ounce of gela- 
tine dissolved in a little water; put the mixture into a 
mold ornamented with stoned cherries or with any pre- 
served fruit. When cold, serve with fruit-syrup or with 
jam. (4) Line a glass dish with some sponge-cakes cut into 
convenient slices; put on the top of them some stewed 
fruit, currants, and raspberries, apricots, plums, or any- 
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thing in season; pour a small quantity of custard on the 
top, add some whipped cream, ornament the dish with savoy 
biscuit, and serve. 

Apple Fritters.—Peel three large apples, core them with a 
column-cutter, and cut them across in slices rather less than 


-half an inch thick; put them in a flat dish with half a 


tumbler of brandy, and strew plenty of powdered loaf-sugar 
over them ; let them remain covered for a couple of hours, 
then take each piece separately, dip it in butter so, that it 
is well covered with it, and fry a golden color in ple-:ty of 
hot lard. Lay the fritters in front of the fire, and, wavn all 
are done, pile them up on a napkin, shake plenty of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar over them, and serve. 

Olotted Cream.—Put a small quantity of cold water into 
a rather shallow tin pan, then add about four quarts of new 
milk, let it stand for twelve hours, then place it over a slow 
fire. The milk should never be allowed to boil, but should 
remain on the fire till the cream forms into little bubbles, 
then put the pan into a covul place and leave it till quite 
cold, say six hours. Now take the cream off the top with 
a skimmer, and the milk which is left in the pan will be 
quite good for any purpose, though not so rich as before it 
was scalded. 

Devonshire Junket.—Take two quarts of new milk, warm 
it to about blvod-heat, pour it into a glass or china bowl, 
and stir into it two tablespoonfuls of prepared rennet 
(Crosse & Blackwell’s), two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
loaf-sugar, and a small wineglassful of pale brandy ; let it 
stand till cold, and then cover it with a layer of clotted 
cream. 

CAKES. 

Sponge-Cake.—Take eight eggs, with their weight of 
sifted loaf-sugar and half their weight of finest flour. 
Break the eggs, and beat the yolks and whites separately, 
pour them on to the sugar, aud beat all together with a 
steel fork for some time. Now grate in the rind of two 
lemons and the juice of one. Keep on stirring with tho 
right hand, while you sprinkle in the flour with the left 
hand little by little, till all is absorbed. The flour should 
be placed near the fire to become slightly warm before 
stirring in. Stir the whole mixture for a short time all 
together, and then pour it into buttered molds or tins 
lined with buttered paper. Bake in a quick oven. If the 
flavor of almonds is desired, blanched almonds cut small } 
may be added to the above. 

Scotch Shortbread.—Take a piece of butter, say a pound, 
and work it up with flour and ground sugar, in equal quan- 
tities, till it will take no more. Shape it as required ona 
piece of white paper, and bake in a quick oven. No water 
required. 

Buns.—One pound of flour, one-half pound of sugar, one- 
half pound of lard, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one-half pound of currants; mix with milk and 
bake. ‘ 

Gingerbread.—One pound of flour, two cupfuls of molasses, 
one cupful of milk, two spoonfuls of ginger, two spoonfuls 
of baking-powder, half a cupful of butter, melted. 

Home-made Biscuit.—One pound of flour, one-half pound 
of sugar, one-half pound of lard, one egg ; mix with milk ; 
shape with tin cutter, and bake not too brown. 

SANITARY. 

To Keep the Feet Dry.—Put chort nails into the heels and 
soles of your boots, lay on some gutta-percha with a hot 
iron instrument—the poker will do—wet your fingers, and 
trim and shape the gutta-percha with them. This will keep 
your boots waterproof and your feet dry. 

Tooth-Powder.—Half an ounce of Peruvian bark, half an 
ounce of powdered myrrh, and one ounce of powdered 
charcoal make a most refreshing tooth-powder; the quan- 
tities named will last three or four months. 

Rheumatic People often find great comfort from lying 
between blankets instead of sheets. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERLES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. 7.—Cavses oF INFANTILE Mortatity.—CoNncLUpeED, 

As remarked at the close of our last article, the doctor is 
sent for, who may or may not be more skilled than the 
old women in counsel ; whether he bas a bogus or genuine 
diploma, whethe~ he has been educated in physic, whether 
he is a shoemaker or blacksmith, we know not, for there 
are many doctors who are a discredit and a reproach to 
intelligence. He may be a h path of the infinitesimal 
school, believing in the efficacy of a millionth part of a 
2 grain of an inert and insoluble substance, giving which 
? —in my humble opinion—he sins by omission, allowing the 
; disease to run its course unchecked, or trusting to nature 
; alone ; or he may be of the old radical ‘“‘ regular” profes- 

sion, who believes in using a big club or sledge to kill the 
disease—or child ?—a once *‘in limine,’’ and thus he sins by 

commission, ‘‘ me judice.’"” Weare now prepared to proceed 
with the poor mother’s crying query ‘* What shall I do?"’ 
which closed our last article. She sees a void left open by 
the doctor, and her kind neighboring women proceed to fill 
it by advising onions to the feet, “‘to bring down the 
2 fever”; some lamp-oil to the throat ; a rag smeared with 
3 goosegrease to the chest; and, if the child escapes having 
; its nose held to make it open its mouth to breathe, and have 
a dose of a lamp-oil mixture poured down its throat, it is 
truly fortunate. 

In the meantime, the disease, which was pronounced 
merely a catarrh or simple croup, has assumed a diphthe- 
ritic phase or become membranous croup, and the little 
sufferer, the victim of.lay and professional ignorance, 
become worse and worse, and is beyond hope. The farce 
of consultation, perhaps, is gone through with—of the 
attending physician’s choice, of course, so that his treat- 
ment will be pronounced correct ; and this is followed by 
the comforting saying of one of the old crones, though 
false, that ‘‘ while there is life there is hope’’; and, in 
another day or two, the child has found relief in death, 

The causes of the spread of. malignant scarlatina, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, etc., are foul atmosphere, damp houses, 
defective sewerage, bad drainage of cellars, want of cleanli- 
ness generally, etc. These undoubtedly favor the spread 
of many diseases, especially diphtheria, which is considered 
to be a blood-poison, and fearfully increases its mortality. 

Many mothers are not as careful of the sanitary sur- 
roundings of their children as are cattle-fanciers of their 
young stock. It is high time that mothers—that all of us— 
were impressed with the fact that Deity works through nat- 
ural laws; that the laws of our being or nature cannot, 
with impunity, be violated ; that there is no arbitrary Prov- 
idence overruling natural laws and occasionally setting 
them aside, influenced by human petition to bring about 
special results by extraordinary means, and singling out 
either nations or individuals as objects of favor or dis- 
favor, thereby contradicting the acknowledged Scriptural 
truth thut ‘‘God is no respecter of persons." 
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CUSTOMS AND SPORTS ON HALLOWE'EN. 

Tue night of the 31st of October, known as All Hallow's 
Eve, or Hallowe’en, is connected in popular imagination 
and superstition with extraordinary notions and remark- 
able practices, founded on the idea that Hallowe'en is the 
time, of all others, when supernatural influences prevail, 
and when divination attains its highest power. There isa 
| agoonen uniformity in the old fireside-customs of this 





night all over the United Kingdom. Nuts and apples were 
$ everywhere in requisition, and wade the means of vaticina- 
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tion in love-affairs.. Burns, in his celebrated poem of Hal- 


molten lead assumes in the water, guesses are made at the 
lowe’en, gives the principal charms and spells of this night } occupation of the future husband. Sometimes melted tal- 
among the peasantry in the west of Scotland. With regard > low is substituted for molten lead. 
to the use of nuts, he says: Among the customs once prevalent in Scotland, as an 
“The auld guidwife’s well-hordit nits initiatory Hallowe'en ceremony, is the pulling of kailstocks, 
Are round und round divided, or stocks of colewort. The young people go out hand-in- 
And mony lads’ and lasses’ fates hand, blindfolded, into the kailyard or garden, and each 
Are there thut night decided ; pulls the first stalk which he or she meets with. They then 
Some kindle, couthie, side by side, : ‘ A 
And burn thegither trimly ; return to the fireside to inspect their prizes. According as 
Some start aww’ wi’ saucy pride, the stalk is big or little, straight or crooked, so shall the 
And jump out-owre the chimly future wife or husband be of the party by whom it is 
Fu’ high that night. pulled. The quantity of earth sticking to the root denotes 





There is a similar custom in Ireland. When young } the amount of fortune or dowry, and the taste of the pith 
women would know if their lovers are faithful, they put } or custoc indicates temper. Finally, the stalks are placed 


three nuts upon the bars of the grate, naming the nuts } one after another over the door, and the Christian names of 


after the lovers. If a nut cracks and jumps, the lover will 2 the persons who chance thereafter to enter the house are 
prove unfaithful; if it begins to blaze or burn, he tien § 


held in the same succession to indicate those of the individ- 

regard for the person making the trial. If the nuts named 3 uals whom the parties are to marry. Similar divinations 
after the girl and her lover burn together, they wili be $ are practiced by pulling stalks of corn or oats, 
married. The customs above described are all of a light sportive 

Snap-apple and diving or ducking for apples have been $ description; but there are others of a more weirdlike char- 
favorite sports on Hallowe’en. The apples are set afloat in acter, which deservedly have fallen into desuetude. 
a tub of water, into which the juveniles, by turns, duck 
their heads with a view of catching an apple. The apples 
provided with stalks are generally caught first, and then 
comes the tug of war to win those which possess no such 
appendages. Some competitors will deftly suck up the 
apple, if a small one, into their mouths. Others plunge man- 
fully overhead ip pursuit of « particular apple, and, having 
forced it to the bottom of the tub, seize it firmly with 











FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—WaAtkinG-Dress, oF PeacocK-BLUE AND GREEN 
CASHMERE AND VELVET. The underskirt is of the striped 
velvet combination of blue and green. The front and sides 
of the skirt are entire, while the back is mounted upon 

the foundation-lining. The overdress opens in front. The 
their teeth, and emerge, dripping and triumphant, with 3 left side is of the peacock-blue cashmere, and forms a 
their prize. The latter pr ling is r led, by $ panier. The right side is of the striped velvet, cut away, 
those versed in Hallowe’en aquatics, as the only sure } ornamented by long loops of ribbon to match the cashmere. 
method of obtaining success. In recent years, a practice { The back-drapery falls in straight folds. The bodice is 
has been introduced of dropping a fork from a height into } pointed, both back and front, is made of the cashmere, and 
the tub among the apples, and thus turning the sport into { trimmed with revers of the striped velvet. The collar, 
a display of marksmanship. It forms, however, but an $ epaulettes, and cuffs are also of the striped velvet. Hat of 
indifferent substitute for the joyous merriment of ducking 3 peacock-blue velvet, trimmed with long standing loops of 
and diving. velvet ribbon to match and tan-colored ostrich-tips, 

For the game of snap-apple, sometimes a cross of sticks is Fic. 11.—Hovse-Dress, OF PLAIN AND StrRipeD Brown 
suspended from the ceiling by a string, apples and candle- § Vetvet AND Satin. The underskirt, which is of the plain 
ends being fixed to the alternate ends. The stick is then } material, has one large box-plait in front and kilt-plaits all 
made to twirl rapidly, and the merry-makers leap up and ?-around. The overdress, of the stripe, forms a pointed 
snatch at the apples with their teeth. If the candle comes 3 drapery in front, caught up high on the left side, the back 
round, as it frequently happens, before they are aware, it $ gracefully looped, the right side falling straight. Tho 
anoints the face of the leaper with grease. bodice, of the stripe, is pointed in the back, and, in front, 


POPPI O00 OOOO 





PPP III 


The charm of eating an apple at a glass was practiced } opens over a full vest of pale-yellow surah, with pointed 
thus: Take a candle, and go alone toa looking-glass, eat $.revers of plain brown velvet. Sleeves full at the elbows, 
an apple before it, and some traditions say you should comb ¢ into wide cuffs of velvet. High standing collar of velvet. 
your hair all the time. The face of your future husband } Small flat satin buttons ornament the bodice. 
will be seen in the glass, as if peeping over your shoulder, Fig. 111.—WALKING-CosTUME, OF PLAID AND PLAIN GRAY 
an apparition which is often accomplished in the most nat- § Camet’s-I[arr. The skirt, of the plaid, is perfectly plain. 
ural way. The overdress, of the plain camel’s-hair, forms a long 

The divination of three dishes, or luggies, was also much } pointed drapery in front, and, at the back, it is slightly 
resorted to on Hallowe'en. Two of the dishes are respect- } looped, and falls straight nearly to the hem of the under- 
ively filled with clean and foul water, and one is empty. $ skirt. The double jacket-bodice has the vest and under- 
They are ranged on a table, when the parties, blindfolded, ; lappets of the plaid, over which the plain is arranged, with 
advance in succession and dip their fingers into one. If $ revers to turn back. Coat-sleeves fulled at the armhole. 
anycne dip into the clean water, he is to marry a maiden ; Cuffs and collar of velvet or plush to match. High gray 
if into the foul water, a widow ; if into the empty dish, the 3 felt hat, trimmed with aigrette and wings of the darkest 
party so dipping is destined to be either a bachelor or an old 2 shade of gray. 
maid. As each person takes his turn, the position of the 
dishes is changed. In Ireland, salt and earth are substituted 
for the clean and foul water, salt representing good luck, 





Fig. 1v.— Hovse-Dress, oF Piatp GREEN AND TAN- 
CoLorED Sink, with plain cashmere or camel’s-hair to 
match. The underskirt has a facing of green silk on the 
earth misfortune, and the empty plate death. edge, over which the plaid material is arranged—being 

Melting the lead seems to have been peculiar to Ireland, ? gathered and turned over, and then laid in deep kilt-plaits 
as we cannot find any mention of it in English records, } across the front and sides. The overdress falls straight on 
although it is widely practiced in Southern Germany on 2 tho right side, and, on the left, opens from waist to hem, 
New-Year Eve. The molten lead is poured into cold water } forming the drapery, which is arranged on the foundation- 
through the handle—or, more correctly, through the cross- 2 skirt. Back-drapery much puffed. The jacket-bodice opens 
shaped warde—of a large old-fashioned door-key. From the $ over a pointed silk vest, filled in with the striped material, 
various shapes of miniature tools and implements the * folded across. The cuffs and revers of the jacket are braided 
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with dark-brown matching the fine lites of the plaid. 
High silk collar. 

Fie, vV.—WaLkING-Dress, oF StRIPeD MantNe-BLvE AND 
Canpinat Novetty, with plain velvet and camel’s-hair to 
match. The front of the skirt is of the blue-and-red stripe. 
Left side turns back, with a revers of velvet on the plain 
material, of which all the’ remainder of the skirt is made. 
The back-drapery is quite full. The bodice is double- 
breasted, opening diagonally over the left side, which 
terminates in a long lappet, furnished with a broad band 
of velvet. Cuffs and collar of velvet, opening over inner 
ouffs of white cashmere braided in straight lines with blue 
braid. Small bonnet of blue velvet matching the costume, 
trimmed with loops of ribbon and red and white wings. 
The bonnet ties under the chin with ribbons to match. 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress, or Biuz AND Brick WooLen. 
The beige material is in dark and light stripes. The under- 
skirt is of the beige stripe, made perfectly plain. The tunic 
has a box-plait at the right side, and is open to the waist 
at the left. At the back, the drapery falls long and straight. 
The waist is round, and opens in front over a plastron of 
the ‘stripe. Slightly fulled at the waist, both back and 
front. The overdress, waist, and sleeves are all of the 
plain blue. The sleeves are straight and fulled, both into 
the shoulders and into the cuffs. Waistband, collar, and 
cuffs are of blue velvet. Buckle is mother-of-pearl. | 

Fig. vil.— WA Lk1NG-DreEss, OF PLAID AND PLAIN CAMEL’8- 
Harr. The underskirt is of the plaid, with a wide double 
box-plait of the plain material forming a panel on the left 
side. The tunic, of the plain, has a similar box-plait on the 
right side, continued by being plaited up high on the left, 
torming a long point in front. The back falls straight over 
the tournure—folded under, on the left side, to give a 
jabot-effect. The bodice is pointed in front, with short 
postillion-back. The plastron is of the plaid, ornamented 
with a second one of the plain. Collar and cuffs of the 
plaid. Coat'-‘sleeves large and fuiled into the shoulders, 
The plain should correspond with the prevailing color of 
the plaid. 

Fie. vi11.—Wa kine - Dress, or Pin-Srnirep Crora— 
Havana-Brown. The underskirt is box-plaited all round. 
‘The tunic forms a long point in front, draped high at the 
sides; simply hemmed, tailor-fashion. The back falls 
straight, slightly looped over the tournure. The bodice 
is cut coat-shape, opening with revers in front, over a vest 
of white or yellow-drab cloth. The back of the jacket is 
finished by a short and narrow postillion. Coat-sleeves 
large and full over the upper part of the arms, and gathered 
into the shoulders. High standing collar, attached to the 
vest. The edges of the turnover collar, cuffs, and bodice 
all bound with silk braid, tailor-fashion. Small bone but- 
tons to match. High hat of yellow-drab felt, trimmed with 
velvet and stiff feathers of brown to match the costume. 

Fig. 1x.—Waxine-Dress, oF CHECKED VELVET on 
Priusn, with plain cashmere or camel’s-hair to correspond. 
Our model calls for two shades of plum-color. Part of the 
underskirt is covered with side-plaits of the block velvct, 
the under part of the plaits being of the cashmere. This 
forms the left side and back of the underskirt. The plain 
cashmere drapery is arranged to fill-in the front and right 
side from the edge of the underskirt, and the back-drapery 
is disposed in irregular looping nearly to the bottom of the 
skirt. The bodice is pointed back and front, very short on 
the hips. High collar, epaulettes, and, front and back, tabs 
ornament the bodice. Cuffs to match. The coat-sleeves 
are quite tight from below the elbows, and large and full 
from the elbows to the armholes. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed 
with rows of narrow velvet ribbon and flowers of contrast- 
ing colors. The bonnet must correspond with the costume. 

Fria. x.—Beaven-Cororep Straw on Fett Hat, with brim 
tn ‘wallflower-red, faced on the left side with velvet or 

plush. On the top, a windmill-bow, with a cascade of 





loops, in brown, red, and pink ribbon with thick pearl 
edges, 


Fig. xt.—Bonnet, oF TULLE AnD JET. The crown is 
puffed, of tulle; the brim forms a coronet of cut-jet beads, 
The trimming is composed of pointed loops of ribbon, jet 
ornaments, and stiff bows of velvet asa background. The 
bow under the chin is formed of beaded lace and ribbon. 

Fig. x11.—Grri’s Coat, or CHECKED TWEED. We give 
the back and front of this stylish wrap for a young miss, 
The front is double-breasted, the back is plaited under the 
belt. Double capes, lined with silk and stitched on edge. 
High standing collar. Large bone or metal buttons orna- 
ment front, pockets, cuffs, and turned-back flap; also one 
on the back of belt. 

Fie. xu1.—Hat, or Licnt-Gray Fert. The outside of 
the hat is covered with rows of braid, put on close and 
round and round, to give a corded effect, The brim and 
turned-up back are faced with blue velvet. Ostrich-tips of 
blue and gray ornament the front. 

Fig. x1v.—BoNnNeET, OF VELVET. The velvet is put on in 
soft folds, to form the entire bonnet and part of the trim- 
ming: a few loops of picot-edge ribbon and fancy pin being 
the only trimming. The edgo of the bonnet is composed 
of large cut beads. Strings to tie. 





Fic. xv.—Lovise Bopice, oF Ficurep oR ORIENTAL 
CASHMERE OR VELVET MarrriaL. The flat and upright 
collars are of velvet, in the darkest tint of the pattern. 
The pointed cuffs and belt which starts from the side-seams 
are also of velvet. Enameled buttons. 

Fic. xvi.—NeEw-StTyLe SLEEVE, with Epavutettes. The 
plaiting down the outside of the sleeve is of the combination- 
material corresponding with the dress. A narrow beaded 
galloon edges the epaulette, cuff, and down the arm. 





Fic. xvu1.—Movrnino-Costume, For rne Street. This 
costume consists of dress of camel’s-hair or Henrietta-cloth, 
trimmed with horizontal bands of English crape. The 
iong wrap is of the same material as the dress, cut like an 
$ ulster. Bands of crape finish the fronts, edge the shoulder- 
cape and sleeves, The back of the wrap is laid in deep 
plaits from the waist-line to the edge of the skirt. Bonnet 
of English crape and long crape veil. 

GreneraL Remarks.—All black dresses of satin, surah, or 
China crépe are made in pretty combinations with black 
French lace. Sometimes the satin or crépe forms the Lasqua 
and the back of the skirt, with fulled draped apron-front 
of lace, and then the reverse. These dresses are further 
ornamented with jet or ts in clusters and a profusi 
of ribbon loops-and-ends, 

W ide moiré sashes are still much in vogue, both for young 
and older ladies, Older ladies have the loops and long ends 
arranged to one side, while young girls’ tie at the back, 
child-fashion, 

There is prophesied a tendency to the revival of the Sara 
Bernhardt style—loose skirts, falling in soft arrangements, 
not too voluminous, rather than puffed-out petticoats with 
overloaded drapery. 

Young girls’ party-dresses are short enough to display the 
slippers and stockings. The plain silk stockings should 
match the darkest tint of the costume, or else be entirely 
black. Slippers and stockings to match. 

Among the minor,details of full or evening dress are strips 
of dainty ribbon which tie around the neck. These may be 
white or colored, velvet or other ribbon. Black velvet 
ribbon, with a single diamond ornament or even a Rhine- 
stone, looks very “chic,"’ and sets off a pretty throat or 
} hides one not so youthful. 

Jackets of Scotch checked tweed will be much worn, this 
autumn, by all young girls, also dark-blue serge, with vests 
of pale-gray or drab cloth, Some have revers of the gray. 
Cuffs and high collar to match. 

The new ulsters are of homespun, and show three or four 
colors in ‘the mixed thread of which they are woven. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





Nothing new in shape; some have hoods, and others two 
or three capes. 

The full bishop-sleeve, with deep cuff fitting closely to the 
arm, reaching nearly to the elbow, is becoming very 
popular; but it is only becoming to slight figures. Any 
girl inclined to be stout should avoid it; otherwise, it is 
pretty and comfortable and a novelty. 

Our Paris letter below indicates the fash for b t 
and hats during the ensuing season. This month is 
usually one of a transition state, in many of the fashions: 
old bonnets are retrimmed, or last year’s ones brought out 
till the colder weather ; but high fronts, narrow sides, such 
as have been worn this past year, will probably prevail, 
with modification in the trimming. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RveE pes Petits CHamps. 

We are going to wear prettier bonnets during the coming 
winter than ever before. The milliners are, as usual, 
ahead of all the other purveyors of feminine articles of 
toilette, in bringing out their new fashions. So far, the 
styles are charming. There is but little change in the 
shapes of bonnets, the tiny capote and its rival with the flat 
sides and pointed front still holding their own gallantly. 
The low-crowned and wide-brimmed cavalier hat will 
replace the high-crowned abominatious of past seasons. 
Some beautiful felt hats are shown in this shape, with the 
exterior white and the interior of the brim in pale pearl- 
gray, the trimming being gray satin ribbon and ostrich- 
tips of the same hue. Instead of being raised at one side, 
the brim is now looped up at the back, and is held in place 
by a bow of satin ribbon. Toque hats, with the crown high 
in front and sloping downward to the brim at the back, will 
also be very popular. The close turned-up brim is covered 
with velvet or with a band of fur. In the former instance, 
the sides of the sloping crown may be composed of pheasants’ 
wings or of peacock-breast feathers. 

The materials for the new bonnets are very rich and pic- 
turesque. Black velvet is extensively employed, either 
dotted with very minute spangles in goll or in steel, or 
embroidered in a massive pattern in gold thread. In most 
of the bonnets, the crown is laid in flat full folds raised to 
a pointed shape in front, the brim being covered with a 
separate piece of velvet put on flat. When the crown is in 
spangled or embroidered velvet, the front is in the same 
material, but perfectly plain. One very elegant bonnct 
reversed this style, the crown being in folds of plain black 
velvet, while a wreath of wheat-ears in heavy gold 
embroidery adorned the velvet covering of the brim. 
Bands of fur and of feather-trimming ornamented several 
of the bonnets in plain velvet. Amongst these was a capote 
in steel-gray velvet, with narrow bands of doves’ feathers 
introduced amongst the folds. Bonnets in light felt trimmed 
with dark velvet are shown, but it is still too early for the 
full line of these goods to be introduced. One of them was 
in cream-white felt, the brim covered with a torsade in 
sapphire-blue velvet, the effect of which was charming. 
Another had the crown in gray felt embroidered with steel, 
the front being in black velvet. Cashmere - patterned 
embroideries in gold thread and gay*colored silks on a 
cream-white ground are used for trimming hats and bonnets 
in dark felt, and also on bonnets composed entirely of fur. 
Astrakhan and sealskin are the furs employed. A delicious 
note of color was furnished by a bonnet in mouse-gray felt, 
with the front covered with a full ruffle of lace embroidered 
with silk in a close pattern in old-tapestry blue, while a 
butterfly formed of peacocks’ feathers was set at one side of 
the crown. Another was formed of two pheasants’-wings, 
which covered the sides of the crown. The space between 
these wings was filled by a full puff of chestnut-brown 





velvet raised high in front. The brim was also covered with 
a putf of velvet. Bonnets in jet over black velyet have the 
crown in elaborate embroideries, the brim being formed of 
a light lattice-work in jet beads and bugles. Two or three 
large deep-pink roses compose the trimming. 

The fans for the coming season are mostly very light and 
elegant in style. They are of large but not exaggerated 
size, and are composed of lace or of painted gauze, mounted 
on slender sticks of mother-of-pearl. The newest design for 
the leaf is to have it in white gauze intermixed with a 
border or medallions in lace, either real or imitation, On 
the gauze is painted a design of birds, or small delicate 
flowers, or tiny Cupids. In some instances, flowers in real 
lace are appliquéd to the leaf of painted gauze. Fans of 
ostrich-feathers maintain their supremacy for evening-wear. 
The mount is in mother-of-pearl or in blond tortoise-shell 
for the handsomest ones, but fans in colored feathers, 
mounted on sticks of ivory stained to match the hue of the 
plumes, are very popular. A scarlet fan in this style is very 
striking. Black lace, mounted on gold-colored mother-of- 
pearl, and pale-green hand-painted gauze, with sticks of 
green mother-of-pearl, are novel and attractive. Fans in 
quill-feathers dotted with minute metal spangles, and 
mounted on slender spangled sticks of mother-of-pearl, are 
very pretty for young girls. 

The new colors of the season are ‘* Rose of Lebanon,” 
which is nothing more or less than the old-fashioned 
crushed - strawberry re-christened, and ‘*cabbage-green,”’ 
the nature of which may be readily divined from its name, 
Vests and sashes of this new green are worn with toilettes 
of heliotrope silk, but the combination is more singular 
than elegant. It requires much care and science to blend 
these two colors harmoniously. Telegram-blue is much 
liked in combination with twine-color or biscuit-color. 

A very pretty and simple fall-costume is composed of a 
skirt of white serge, trimmed with very wide worsted braid 
in moss-green or heliotrope encircling the skirt at equal dis- 
tances. Over this is draped a long polonaise of the same 
color as the braid, and having a pointed plastron of white 
serge striped with narrow braid. For house-wear, a new 
model has the back of the dress in brown stamped velvet, 
cut Princesse, and made over an underskirt and vest of 
white silk, laid in large flat plaits, and bordered with a wide 
band of silk with a white ground, and brocaded in a ribbon- 
pattern of brown satin. Two bands of the brocade—one at 
the waist and the other starting from the throat—cross 
transversely the plaited vest. The velvet sleeves are short 
and wide, and reach only to the elbow. Under these are 
set coat-sleeves of the brocade reaching to the waist, 

Lucy H. Hooprr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suit, oy FLANNEL oR Clot, Knicker- 
bocker pants, with blouse, collar, belt, and cuffs of corduroy 
to match. The collar has two rows of worsted braid, 
Scotch cap of Scotch tweed. 

Fig. u.—PLaIN AND STRIPED FLANNEL SvIt, for girl of 
twelve years. Poppy-red and cream stripe in tennis-suiting, 
for the tkirt and blouse-vest. Brown for the jacket, which 
is fastened with fancy wooden buttons and clasps. Loops- 
and-ends, at the back, of red ribbed silk. Hat of speckled 
red-and-brown rough straw, with loops of ribbon to match 
the costume, 

Fig. 11.—Svurr or CHECKED WOOLEN AND VELVET, in 
shades of bége and brown. The volvet hood is lined with 
silk. The costume fastens at the left side with large wooden 
buttons. Sailor-hat, with band of brown ribbon. 


Figs. rv AND V.—NEAPOLITAN Cap, for a little girl, show- 
ing back and front view. The soft falling crown, with its 
long tassel, may either be worn at the side or back, which- 
ever is most becoming, 
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EMBROIDERED COT-QUILT. EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
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PENWIPER OR PINCUSHION. BASKET FOR FLOWERS. EMBROIDERY. SHAWL-STRAP 


























STEERING. 





As published by J. GIB. WINNER. 1736 Columbia Ave.. Philadelphia. 


Words by F. G. W. Music by F. H. COWEN. 
Andante con moto. p 
















1. Each night when the sun is 
2. I stand onthe wave-kiss’d 


° a 
dy -ing A-far in thegolden’ west,..... I watcho’ertherippling o - ceanForthe 
shore, Watch-ing a sail a - far Rid - ing the silv’ry break - ers 
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boat love the best; I ask of the wheeling sea- gulls 


fly o’er the whisp’ ring 
Straight for the harbor bar; My heart 


is wildly beat - ing With eachsurge of the flow’ing 


—_ 





mf 





cres. : dim. e rit. 








bednageseaseceaons of the wheeling sea - gulls fly o’er the whisp’ring 
caasnuehGauiaeaan is wild- ly beat - ing With each surge of the flowing 


dim. e rit. 




















STEERING. 





“a p poco piu lento, espress. 
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| peas Seoseseos , tell me, ye winged spir - its, If my sail - orsteers for 
prcccsccecenen Asmy sail - or lad is whis-p’ring, My love, Isteer’dfor 
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ME, sckardencssaes Obstell. me, oh, tell me If my sail - _— or steers for 
thee,.cercccorecocee My love, my love, my love, I steer’d for 
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Oh, tell....cccccocoeee me, Oh, tell me If my sail-or steers for 
As my © sail - or lad is whis - _ p’ring, My sail-or steers for 
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me! love,my love, I steer’d for thee. 
tempo primo. 8: Am AAAAAA AAAAAA 
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WALKING-COSTUMES. 




















